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SHEILA 

A  TOUCH  of  wistful  warmth  comes  to 
my  heart  when  I  think  of  Sheila,  blue- 
eyed,  bright-haired,  Irish  Sheila, 
flushed  with  the  adventure  of  foreign  travel, 
and  all  unapprised  of  the  toils  that  wait  in 
Canadian  kitchens  to  take  the  feet  of  the  un- 
wary immigrant. 

At  first  she  was  but  a  name  on  a  list,  one 
of  ten  the  W.  H.  H.  S.  experimented  with, 
advancing  the  passage  money,  and  "placing" 
in  carefully  chosen  homes.  At  least  that  was 
how  the  enthusiastic  President  of  the  W.  H. 
H.  S.  expressed  it,  and  naturally  I  was  flat- 
tered to  be  among  the  chosen.  The  name 
looked  promising  to  me.  I  built  fresh  hopes 
upon  it.  I  pictured  a  bright  young  face  and 
an  ardent,  responsive  spirit,  with  marginal 
decorations  of  toast  for  breakfast  of  a  golden 
brown  hue  instead  of  murky  black.  And  I 
wasn't  far  wrong — at  least  in  regard  to  the 
first  two  points.     My  heart  warmed  to  the 
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twinklj'^-eyed,  frank  young  girl  who  presented 
herself  at  our  door  one  fine  morning  with  her 
hat  askew  and  an  over- worked  "grip"  in  her 
hand. 

She  smiled  confidingly,  and  explained  that 
she'd  got  on,the  wrong  tram,  but  the  man  had 
been  that  friendly,  Mem.  She  called  me 
"Mem"  from  the  first,  and  the  Irish  brogue 
of  her  was  music  io  the  ear.  She  was  but 
eighteen,  eager  and  ready  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer,  but  had  never  been  in  a  real  kitchen 
before.  I  must  say  mj^  own  ardor  was  damped 
by  this  admission,  but  not  hers. 

"I'll  soon  be  larnin'  how  youse  like  it  done, 
Mem,"  she  would  say  with  cheerful  non- 
chalance. 

We  were  in  charge  (I  almost  wrote  "grip") 
at  the  moment,  of  a  highly  accomplished, 
serious-minded  Lady-help  of  English  extrac- 
tion and  lofty  connection,  who  had  studied 
French  in  Paris  and  Household  Science  in 
New  York.  She  was  now  getting  her  "prac- 
tical" experience  in  before  going  on  West  to 
let  her  light  shine  before  a  more  appreciative 
and  larger-pursed  circle  of  admirers.  She  was 
fearfully  competent.  Our  domicile  had  under- 
gone a  unique  transformation.     The  corners 
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in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  attic-stairs  had  been 
penetrated  with  a  meat-skewer,  the  grooves 
in  the  hardwood  paneling  of  the  bathroom, 
ditto,  and  even  the  superannuated  jelly 
glasses  in  the  cellar's  remotest  depths  had  been 
investigated  and  "wiped  down." 

Relays  of  charwomen  had  been  at  work 
upon  us  for  some  time  under  the  manipula- 
tion of  this  energetic  lady  and  we  were  all 
worn  out,  particularly  the  instigator  of  these 
reforms  herself,  who  was  of  the  angular,  nerv- 
ous type,  and  in  whose  presence  I  experienced 
a  sense  of  guilt,  whether  because  of  her  pale 
cheek  or  the  product  of  the  skewer  on  the  back 
stairs,  I  cannot  say.  I  suffered  from  an  un- 
easy sertsre  that  things  weren't  as  they  should 
be  in  Canada,  and  that  I  was  implicated.  Of 
course  I  was  contrite,  ibut  I  don't  think  it 
helped  any. 

I  had  long  entertained  views,  previous  to 
this,  on  the  subject  of  the  dignity  of  domestic 
labor  and  had  publicly  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  ladies  engaged  in  such  work  should 
not  be  debarred  the  privileges  of  ladies.  Feel- 
ing obliged  to  live  up  to  these  principles,  in 
the  present  experiment,  I  had  a  place  set  at 
Ihe  family  board  for  the  experimentee,  who 
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neither  demanded  nor  declined  the  conces- 
sion, but  who  rarely  achieved  the  doubtful 
pleasure  of  dining  with  us  by  reason  of  the 
exigencies  of  serving.  This  maladjustment 
was,  of  course,  remedied  with  Sheila's  advent, 
and  the  accomplished  lady  sat  with  us  at  meals 
producing  an  inhibitory  effect  upon  the  flow 
of  conversation,  and  keeping  an  ever  watch- 
ful eye  upon  Sheila.  I  could  see  the  firm  line 
of  her  decisive  mouth  becoming  firmer  when 
the  bacon  (it  was  in  pre-war  days)  came  in 
slightly  congealed,  or  the  pudding  overdone. 
And  I  could  see  too,  a  cloud  beginning  to 
settle  on  Sheila's  confident  youth,  tinging  its 
brightness. 

I  became  uneasy.  The  arrangement  was 
merely  transient.  It  was  intended  to  serve 
two  ends;  Sheila's  induction  into  Canadian 
ways,  and  to  provide  the  Domestic  Science 
lady  with  harborage  until  the  appointed  time 
when  she  would  spread  wing  for  wider  flight, 
"These  old  country  servants  need  to  be  made 
to  understand  who  is  mistress,"  she  remarked 
to  me  shortly  after  Sheila's  arrival.  "It  all 
depends  upon  the  start  they  get.  I  know  their 
ways — if  you  will  permit  me — better  than  you 
possibly  can." 
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I  permitted  her.  I  acquiesced  in  everything 
she  said  and  did.  I  was  bound  to,  partly  out 
of  gratitude  for  her  distinguished  services  at 
a  time  of  domestic  stress,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  peace.  But  I  had  my  mental  reserva- 
tions, and  inwardly  prayed  that  the  time  might 
be  shortened  to  us. 

Then  one  day,  going  into  the  kitchen,  I  be- 
came aware  of  an  unwonted  and  self-conscious 
silence  there.  Sheila  looked  like  a  drooping 
flower.  Her  face  was  kept  studiously  away 
from  me.  I  knew  the  hour  had  come  and  I 
quailed  before  it.  I  wonder  if  other  women  are 
such  cowards  in  their  kitchens  as  I  am  in  mine ; 
if  they  feel,  as  I  do,  the  delicacies  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  injustices  it  engenders,  the  necessary 
reserves?  Personal  service  involves  personal 
relations  between  strangers.  ISTo  wonder  such 
relations  become  strained,  particularly  when 
one  remembers  the  youth,  the  inexperience 
and  too  often  the  lack  of  guidance  of  at  least 
one  of  the  participants.  Tact  and  patience 
and  discerning  sympathy  are  all  in  requisition 
when  skating  over  such  thin  ice  as  kitchen 
nerves  cover,  and  too  few  of  us  keep  these 
elemental  virtues  on  top. 

"Sheila,  my  girl,  what  is  it?"  I  said  finally. 
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Thereat  my  fears  were  confirmed.  Sheila 
banged  the  range  till  the  flat-bottomed  kettle 
slithered  across  it,  upset  the  dipper,  and 
showed  other  outward  signs  of  inward  emotion. 

"Come,  tell  me  about  it.  Sheila.  I  want  to 
know.    Are  you  not  happy  with  us  here?" 

Sheila  held  herself  rigid  a  moment  then 
flung  into  a  chair;  the  bright  head  went 
down  on  one  round  young  arm,  and  a  sob  be- 
came audible. 

I  put  my  hand  on  the  tangle  of  coppery  hair 
that  ran  riot  under  the  wisp  of  a  cap  she  wore 
and  begged  her  to  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
was.  She  struggled  valiantly  with  herself, 
finally  getting  the  upperhand. 

*'I  doesn't  be  plazin'  ye,  Mem,  an'  I'll  be 
afther  lookin'  for  anither  place,"  finally 
emerged  in  smothered  accents  from  the  bent 
head. 

*'0  no,  surely  you  won't  be  doing  that 
Sheila,  you  are  really  getting  on  very  nicely. 
You  did  the  dining-room  beautifully  this 
morning." 

*'Her  do'ent  say  that!  She's  afther  sayin' 
as  how  I  do'ent  be  plazin'  ye,  an'  O'im  thinkin' 
mesilf  as  how  the  house  work  ain't  suited  to 
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me,  an'  O'ill  be  doin'  betther  at  some  ither 
thrade." 

She  was  a  motherless  bairn  who  had  run 
wild  on  her  native  heath.  She  had  never  even 
been  in  a  city  before  setting  sail  for  the  new 
land  where  all  was  "sthrange"  to  her. 

"Sheila,"  I  found  myself  saying  unpre- 
meditatedly,  "does  it  seem  very  far  away  to 
you  here,  and  do  we  talk  queer?" 

"Youse  do  that,"  responded  Sheila  with  un- 
mistakable fervor. 

"And  we  seem  to  have  a  great  many  differ- 
ent things  to  eat,  don't  we,"  I  went  on,  follow- 
ing up  my  inspiration. 

"Youse  do,"  sobbed  Sheila  again  with 
prompt  and  emphatic  concurrence. 

"And — and  anything  else,  Sheila?" 

"  'Cept  jest  that  she  do  be  makin'  me  feel 
O'im  the  dthirt  undther  her  feet." 

"Well,  but  Sheila,  my  dear  (yes,  I  said  'my 
dear')  you're  not  to  let  yourself  be  feeling 
that  way  any  more.  It  isn't  true.  She  hasn't 
meant  it  that  way.  It's  just  her  manner.  And 
she's  leaving  us  in  a  day  or  two  anyway.  And 
you  know  I  couldn't  get  on  by  myself  the  way 
things  are,  now  could  I?    No;  and  you'll  stay 
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and  help  me  out  a  while  longer,  won't  you. 
Sheila,  till  we  see  how  we  get  on  by  ourselves?'* 

"I  will  that,  Mem,"  responded  Sheila  with 
unexpected  and  reassuring  heartiness. 

After  the  lady  of  domestic  experience  and 
convictions  left  us  to  our  own  inferior  ways, 
we  settled  down  into  a  comfortable  routine, 
while  the  dust  (I  suppose)  settled  down  again 
also  into  the  grooves  of  the  bathroom  panels, 
and  not  many  days  after  the  departure  I  heard 
that  most  cheering  of  all  soimds  to  a  house- 
keeper's ear,  a  snatch  of  song  from  the 
kitchen. 

The  exigencies  of  said  kitchen  had  been  pre- 
sided over  so  long  by  maidens  of  uncertain 
age  and  temper  that  it  was  a  welcome  change 
to  have  there  a  brisk  young  person  radiating 
energy,  who  didn't  resent  one's  appearance  as 
an  intrusion,  or  one's  interest  in  the  state  of 
the  bread-box  as  an  unwarrantable  liberty. 
On  the  contrary.  Sheila  invited  inspection  with 
every  appearance  of  having  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. Everyone  took  to  her.  The  cheeriness 
of  her  smile  and  coaxing  manner  warmed  the 
heart  of  the  callers  at  the  door  (where  also  the 
effulgence  of  the  brass  testified  to  her  thor- 
oughness)  and  inspired  hope  in  the  needle- 
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book  men  and  vendors  of  crocheted-lace 
horrors  of  whom  our  street  seems  to  have 
more  than  its  rightful  share.  One  friend  said 
to  me,  "I  thought  at  first  I  had  come  to  the 
wrong  house,  I  had  got  so  used  to  old  Hannah's 
massive  immobility,  covering  latent  suspicion, 
that  I  was  for  backing  off  when  I  beheld  this 
radiant  piece  of  Ould  Ireland." 

But  not  all  the  visitors  were  for  the  front 
door  by  any  means.  Youth  and  sweetness 
draw  homage  in  the  kitchen  no  less  than  in  the 
parlor — ^\''ery  much  more  so,  in  fact,  being  less 
barricaded  by  convention  there. 

First  came  Maggie  O'Rourke,  Sheila's 
cabin  mate  on  the  passage  out,  a  strapping, 
outspoken  damsel  whose  brogue,  rich  in 
quality,  demanded  concentrated  attention. 
She  had  fallen  in  the  allocation,  to  the  home 
of  a  Toronto  magnate  manned  (and 
womaned)  by  a  staff  of  twelve  who  evidently 
rendered  the  life  of  the  supervising  house- 
keeper a  daily  misery.  At  least,  mine  would 
have  been  so  under  the  conditions  pictured  by 
Maggie,  who  drew  somi2  very  realistic  vignettes 
of  high  life  in  Toronto's  select  circles.  The 
raciest  of  these  were  no  doubt  reserved  for 
Sheila's   ear  alone,   but   the   combination   of 
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youthful  spirits  and  a  half-day  off  often 
proved  irresistible  to  Maggie's  ready  tongue. 

"So  you  are  liking  your  new  place,"  I  said 
to  her  one  day,  "that's  good." 

"Yes*m,  though  it  do  be  a  bit  out  o'  the 
way  o'  the  cyars ;  we  do  be  havin'  a  noo  butler 
the  week,  Thomas  be  name.  The  Misthress 
he's  away  an'  the  masther  is  that  partic'lar. 
Cook,  she  up  an'  made  a  noo  kind  o'  scone  fer 
breakfas'  the  mom,  an'  w'en  Thomas  took 
them  in,  says  the  masther,  'Wat  be  this, 
Thomas?'  says  he,  an'  says  Thomas  solemn 
like,  'Scones,  Sir!'  an'  the  masther  he  up  an* 
throwed  them  at  'im.  An'  w'en  ThomaS 
telled  us  about  it,  'My  goodness,'  says  I,  'an' 
w'at  d'ye  do  then?'  An'  Thomas,  'e  says,  cool- 
like, 'I  let  'em  lay.'  " 

But  it  was  not  through  Maggie  alone  that 
social  life  solicited  Sheila.  "Gentlemen 
friends"  began  to  present  themselves,  red- 
faced,  blocky  individuals,  redolent  of  scented 
soap  and  encased  in  obviously  new  and  uncom- 
fortable-looking suits. 

I  found  myself  in  the  course  of  time  becom- 
ing familiarized  with  the  physiognomy  of  one 
in  particular,  a  raw-looking  youth  whom  one 
might  suspect  of  coming  under  R.  L.   S.'s 
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category  of  "good  but  incompetent."  But 
whatever  he  lacked  in  brilliancy,  he  endeavored 
to  atone  for  in  frequency  and  duration.  His 
visits  were  interminable,  and  presently  I 
found  that  he  had  settled  into  the  position  of 
"me  friend"  which  seemed  to  entail  at  least  a 
fair  prospect  of  permanency — a  prospect  fur- 
ther confirmed  at  Christmas  by  the  appearance 
on  Sheila's  round  arm  of  a  new  shiny  gold 
(rolled?)  watch. 

I  tried  to  conceal  my  surprise  over  this  and 
other  costly  tokens  that  the  season  brought 
Sheila.  She  herself  took  them  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way  that  betokened  an  astonishing  ability 
to  assimilate  the  new  world  and  all  its  doings. 
But  their  appearance  confirmed  my  conviction 
that  not  only  is  money  more  easily  earned  and 
spent  than  formerly,  but  that  boys  and  girls 
of  Sheila's  class  are  much  less  prone  to  the 
habit    of    saving    than    were    their    forbears. 

Of  course  I  duly  admired  the  watch,  think- 
ing thus  to  add  to  Sheila's  own  pleasure  in 
it,  but  was  rather  baffled  by  an  ostentatious 
show  of  indifference  on  her  part. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  few  months,  Sheila 
had  become  a  well-poised,  self-assured  young 
person.  Life  in  Canada  had  wrought  a  marked 
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transformation.  She  had  risen  to  her  oppor- 
tunities and  adapted  herself  with  surprising 
flexibility  to  such  resources  as  her  position  and 
attractions  commanded.  It  was  plain  that  she 
was  wrought  of  "good  stuff."  I  lilvcd  her 
none  the  less  for  a  certain  reserve  she  showed 
along  with  her  open-hearted  warmth  of  dis- 
position. I  recognized  it  as  an  essential  qual- 
ity of  substance  and  of  capacity  for  growth. 
She  was  never  afraid  to  acknowledge  any  little 
kindness  sho^^^l  her,  as  smaller  natures  are  (as 
though  gratitude  might  frighten  it  away) ,  and 
she  had  the  really  priceless  quality  of  identify- 
ing herself  with  the  interests  of  the  household, 
sharing  its  pleasures  and  taking  for  granted 
a  corresponding  interest  in  her  own. 
f  But  there  was  not  wanting  evidence  that 
Sheila  was  ripening  for  another  and  larger 
sphere  than  our  small  circle  afforded.  I  real- 
ized it  long  before  she  did.  So  that  when 
she  told  me  one  day  that  her  sister  who  had 
preceded  her  to  America  and  was  now  in 
Cleveland  doin'  fine,  and  suggesting  that 
Sheila  join  her  (adding  with  cheerful  confi- 
dence "When  you  are  suited,  Mem"),  I  was 
more  concerned  for  her  welfare  than  I  was 
surprised. 
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^'Cleveland!"  I  exclaimed.  "But  I  don't  like 
lo  see  you  go  so  far  away." 

"Shure,  an'  I'll  be  all  right,  Mem,  wi'  me 
sisther  an'  me  brither.  He's  talkin'  of  comin' 
over  too,  the  little  wan,  the  plumber  by  thrade. 
Me  and  the  sisther'll  be  buyin'  his  passage  be- 
like. Me  sisther  says  there  do  be  a  fine  situa- 
tion waitin'  on  me." 

The  invincible  confidence  of  youth  was 
dancing  in  her  eye.  Adventure  lay  before  her 
and  she  held  out  both  arms  to  it.  "It  is  but 
natural,"  I  said  to  myself,  and  yet  I  could  not 
help  feeling  solicitude  on  her  behalf.  It  wasn't 
a  city  I  had  been  picturing  as  Sheila's  mani- 
fest destiny,  but  one  of  those  little,  comfort- 
able-looking houses  that  grow  in  such  abun- 
dance on  the  outskirts  of  Toronto,  where  the 
storks  call  often,  and  where  thrifty  young 
couples  growing  in  wisdom  and  worldly  pos- 
session add  substantial  increase  to  the  general 
sum  of  happiness. 

If  as  a  marginal  decoration  to  this  picture 
I  had  added  some  inheritance  on  my  own  part, 
of  Sheila's  future,  an  extra  hand  at  dinner 
parties,  or  during  the  orgy  of  spring  cleaning, 
it  was  merely,  I  hope,  by  way  of  filling  out  the 
color  scheme.     Such  vicarious  under-studies, 
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permanently  located  within  reach,  are  as  a  rock 
of  refuge  to  the  weary  housekeeper,  battered 
amid  the  tides  of  successive  domestic  upheavals 
and  infelicities. 

I  did  not  at  the  time  altogether  abandon 
hope  that  it  might  yet  be  so  for  Sheila  and  me. 
I  thought  "me  friend"  was  a  permanency,  and 
would  ultimately  bring  her  back.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  even  a  gold-filled  watch  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  indissoluble  affection,  for 
when  I  made  some  discreetly  distant  reference 
to  the  young  man  left  behind,  the  dimple  in 
Sheila's  cheek  became  a  line  and  she  said  in  a 
laconic  tone  "Oh,  him!'* 

So  when  I  was  "suited,"  Sheila  bought  her 
an  expensive,  braided  blue  serge  suit  in  the 
latest  mode,  and  a  hat  with  a  curly  cock's 
feather  that  nodded  aggressive  defiance  to  all 
the  world,  happily  belying  the  smiling  face 
beneath,  and  set  forth  for  new  and  greener 
pastures. 

It  was  not  without  foreboding  I  saw  her 
go.  She  seemed  to  me  so  young  to  face  the 
great  world  alone,  the  Juggernaut  world  of 
allurement  and  shallow  estimate,  and  self- 
seeking  and  easy  indifference. 

True  to  her  promise  to  let  us  loiow  hov/  she 
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got  on,  came  presently  a  letter — "I  now  take 
my  pen  in  hand  hoping  it  finds  j^ouse  all  as  it 
leaves  me  at  present" — and  saying  little  about 
herself  save  the  bald  fact  that  she  was  work- 
ing in  a  "refined  hotel,"  and  gettmg  good  pay. 
At  its  close  she  thanked  me  for  past  kindness 
adding  with  characteristic  heartiness,  "Youse 
was  awful  good  to  me." 

On  Christmas  morning  that  year,  along 
with  the  mountain  of  highly-embossed  declara- 
tions of  devotion  from  all  and  sundry,  came 
one  of  those  irritating  customs  cards  that  un- 
feelingly announce,  "1  package  from  United 
States,"  without  even  the  meagerest  specifica- 
tions on  which  the  expanding  imagination  can 
feed.  Of  course,  it  was  days  before  we  got  it, 
for  nobody  goes  downtown  after  Christmas, 
and  I  had  time  to  body  forth  all  sorts  of  pos- 
sibilities, pleasing  and  otherwise.  Sheila  was 
the  last  contingency  that  would  have  entered 
my  mind,  yet  from  Sheila  it  proved  to  be. 
And  what  do  you  think!  it  was  an  elegant 
fantasia  in  gold  braid  and  bead  embroidery, 
designed  for  the  embellishment  of  one's  bodice, 
to  be  applied  or  removed  at  will.  It  was  an 
expansive  glorification  of  "quite  the  newest 
thing,"  a  really  handsome  and  modish  acces- 
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sory,  and  must  have  cost  a  pretty  penny.  The 
touch  of  barbaric  splendor  with  which  it  was 
glitteringly  wrought,  found  response  in  the 
rudimentary  savage  within  me,  and  I  knew 
how  it  must  have  appealed  to  Sheila's  un- 
purged  soul.  I  was  glad  it  was  beyond  her 
range  to  so  much  as  suspect  the  unsuitability 
of  such  a  gift,  far  handsomer  and  more  valu- 
able than  the  tiny  remembrance  I  had  sent  to 
her.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  now  of 
course,  but  to  accept  gracefully,  and  this  I 
proceeded  to  do. 

After  many  days  came  this  replj^  innocent 
of  punctuation,  the  last  word  ever  received 
from  or  of  our  little  bright-haired  Sheila. 

"I  have  great  pleasure  in  answering  your 
ever  welcome  letters  and  cards  and  the  picture 
of  your  flowers  is  just  beautiful.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  it  and  to  know  youse  is  all  well 
as  this  leaves  me  at  present.  Mrs.  C,  I  am 
very  glad  to  know  that  you  like  your  little 
Xmas  present.  It  is  only  an  appreciation  of 
your  kindness  to  me  when  I  was  living  M^ith 
you  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  all  you 
done  for  me.  Mrs.  C,  we  may  all  have  lots 
of  friends  but  it  is  very  hard  to  find  a  true 
friend.     And  when  we  find  a  true  friend  I 
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think  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  keep  them  and  to 
appreciate  them.  As  I  am  going  around  now 
Mrs.  C,  I  have  got  a  chance  to  see  and  under- 
stand what  this  world  is  like  and  what  it  is 
made  up  of.  It  certainly  is  a  very  wonderful 
world,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  Janet 
is  with  you  still  and  keeping  well.  It  takes 
a  lot  off  you  to  know  that  some  one  just 
understands  your  customs  and  everything  else. 
Well  now,  Mrs.  C,  I  hope  I  am  not  taking 
up  too  much  of  your  time  in  writing  as  I  know 
you  have  a  lot  to  contend  with  now.  I  will 
draw  to  a  close  as  this  leaves  me  well,  hoping 
to  find  youse  all  the  same.  I  am  yours  most 
respectfully. 

Sheila." 

That  letter  remains  my  best  credential  as  a 
mistress  and  I  prize  it  accordingly.  I  am 
more  grateful  for  it  even,  than  the  bead 
"Plastron"  which  is  perennially  admired  by 
my  artistic  friends,  one  of  whom  observing  it 
not  long  ago,  charged  me  with  flagrant  ex- 
travagance. I  use  it  to  brighten  up  my  pre- 
war go-vvns,  but  I  never  put  it  on  without  a 
thought  of  Sheila  and  a  drag  at  the  heart. 
What   lav   behind   that   allusion   to   "a   true 
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friend"?  I  doubt  if  her  term  at  the  refined 
hotel  was  a  long  one.  It  hurt  my  sense  of  fit- 
ness to  think  of  her  there.  Her  innate  quality 
was  far  above  the  rank  blind  fortune  placed 
her  in,  and  when  I  recall  her  it  is  less  as  a  maid 
of  all  work  than  as  a  spirit  superior  to  circum- 
stances, transcending  them  by  sheer  buoyancy 
born  of  faith  and  good  cheer  and  fine  quality. 
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SHE  rose  as  I  entered  the  room  and  re- 
mained standing  mitil  I  asked  her  to  be 
seated. 
It  certainly  conduces  to  self-respect  to  be 
treated  like  a  lady.  I  felt  myself  instinctively 
assuming  a  gentler  manner  as  I  crossed  the 
room,  at  the  same  time  marshaling  to  my  aid 
such  remnants  of  dignity  as  my  long  associa- 
tion with  people  of  the  "Good-as-you-or-better 
type"  have  left  to  me. 

When  I  snapped  on  the  light  and  saw  her 
face  I  was  almost  startled.  It  was  of  a  pure 
Madonna  type,  with  soft,  dark  eyes,  and  lines 
of  settled  and  perfect  composure.  A  type  sug- 
gestive of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and  well- 
bred  ones  at  that.  It  stirred  the  latent  artist 
in  one,  winging  one's  thoughts  back  to  the 
paradise  of  the  Pitti,  and  to  that  majestic 
Roman  Matron  in  the  Naples  Gallery  with  its 
air  of  magnificent  completion  and  rounded  re- 
pose. I  wondered  if  she  had  ever  posed,  and  a 
drifting  thought  of  our  portrait-friend  Mr. 
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Grier,  made  a  snatch  at  my  consciousness,  fol- 
lowed by  the  chilling  doubt  as  to  whether  she 
really  was  our  new  wash-lady  or  not,  that 
Sally  had  implored  me  to  try.  She  might  even 
be  a  caller. 

She  was  dressed  in  black,  which  is  so  non- 
committal always,  and  her  hat,  though  strictly 
unobstrusive,  had  really  an  air. 

I  approached  negotiations  with  caution, 
using  the  weather  as  a  preliminary  medium. 
Her  replies  and  manner  were  perfect.  Her 
voice,  low  and  essentially  refined,  had  a  rich 
modulation,  unmistakably  English,  but  with- 
out a  stray  h  or  misplaced  accent,  and  her 
whole  air  conveyed  just  the  right  balance  of 
responsiveness  and  reserve.  I  resolved  on  the 
plunge. 

"You  have  come  to  see  me  about — a-about 
giving  us  some  assistance?"  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  say  washing.  It  was  too  abrupt, 
and  also  too  remote  a  contingency  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  refined,  well-bred  lady. 

But  she  met  my  overtures  without  hesita- 
tion, "I  am  experienced  in  laundry  work." 

My  own  eye  faltered,  if  hers  didn't.  I  pre- 
tended to  readjust  a  cushion  and  felt  uncom- 
fortably conscious  after  she  had  gone,  that  the 
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light  casualness  with  which  I  finished  negotia- 
tions, had  been  overdone.  Indeed,  doubts  as- 
sailed me  in  the  remembered  presence  of  this 
magnificent  creature  as  to  whether  I  could 
really  lay  claim  to  being  a  lady  myself  or  notl 
I  made  it  a  point  to  keep  away  from  the 
laundry  on  the  days  she  was  there.  It  wasn't 
sentiment  altogether,  though  I  tried  to  put  it 
down  to  that,  but  an  unpleasant  feeling  of 
social  dislocation.  It  produced  distinctly  dis- 
agreeable sensations  to  see  those  rounded  arms 
bared  to  the  elbow,  and  those  shapely  hands 
swollen  and  reddened  with  soap  and  water — 
my  soap  and  water — and  I  don't  like  feeling 
inferior  in  my  own  house.  Besides,  what  was 
the  use  of  going?  My  nature  argued  with  my 
avocation.  It  would  only  be  an  anomaly  if 
not  an  actual  intrusion,  to  tell  a  Madonna, 
even  though  merely  a  IMadonna  of  tubs,  how 
to  conduct  the  renovation  of  your  soiled  linen. 
So  I  gave  in,  for  I  am  a  weak  creature  at  best, 
ruled  by  the  wants  of  life  as  much  as  by  the 
oughts,  and  kept  a  safe  distance  from  the 
laundry  on  wash-days.  I  issued  instructions 
(unnecessary  ones)  to  Janet  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
trose was  never  to  be  allowed  to  leave  without  a 
good  meal,  and  I  left  the  money  always  in  a 
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respectfully  sealed  envelope  on  the  kitchen 
shelf.  I  inquired  punctiliously  after  the  state 
of  her  family's  health,  too,  on  those  rare  oc- 
casions when  I  saw  her,  but  refrained  from  giv- 
ing her  the  advice  which  is  usual  in  these  con- 
nections, and  which  acts  as  a  safety  valve  for 
the  employer  and  is  acceptable  to  the  em- 
ployed in  proportion  to  the  number  of  extra 
dimes  accompanying  it. 

Then  one  day  there  came  up  a  request  from 
Mrs.  Montrose  that  I  would  spare  a  few 
minutes  for  an  interview.  I  was  alarmed  at 
first.  There  are  always  such  incalculable  ele- 
ments  in  the  situations  below  stairs.  Our 
whole  theory  of  domestic  relations  is  built 
upon  a  wrong  principle,  and,  explosions 
sooner  or  later,  major  or  minor,  are  a 
natural  consequence.  But  it  was  not  a  dis- 
missal of  us  as  a  "place"  that  Mrs.  Montrose 
had  come  to  give  me,  nor  to  ask  for  a  "raise" 
nor  yet  to  lodge  complaint  as  to  the  kind  of 
wringer  we  used,  but  to  solicit  my  influence 
and  interest  on  Mr.  Montrose's  behalf.  I  was 
requested  to  speak  a  word  to  the  clergyman 
of  a  suburban  church,  whom  I  knew  slightly, 
in  favor  of  his  appointment  as  organist,  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  the  regular  incumbent.    I 
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must  say  that  it  gave  me  something  of  a  turn 
— in  fact  it  really  took  my  breath  away.  Mr. 
Montrose  an  organist!  But  the  quiet  com- 
posure, the  even  respect  without  servility,  with 
which  the  request  was  proffered,  helped  to 
steady  me  and  to  accept  the  situation,  as 
though  it  were  a  normal  one.  Incidentally  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Montrose  was  an  architect  by 
profession,  but  had  been  obliged  to  leave  a 
lucrative  "post"  in  England  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  required  a  drier  climate.  It  was 
expected  that  the  bracing  air  of  Canada  would 
do  a  great  deal  for  him.  He  was  engaged 
just  now  in  clerical  work  in  an  accountant's 
office  downtown. 

These  items  of  information  led  naturally  to 
others.  I  could  scarcely  take  my  eyes  from 
Mrs.  ^lontrose's  face  while  she  related  them. 
She  had  regular  features,  a  fine  luminous  com- 
plexion and  superb  eyes.  Some  might  have 
thought  the  expression  wanting  in  animation, 
but  to  me  there  appeared  far  greater  beauty 
in  the  repose  her  every  motion  revealed,  not 
the  negative  repose  of  inhibition  or  defeat,  but 
that  of  a  nature  at  once  large  and  restrained. 

The  facts  she  communicated  were  brief,  but 
not  told  as  if  there  were  any  wish  to  conceal. 
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Reginald,  the  boy,  was  clerking  downtown, 
and  going  to  *'the  Tech"  (still  down  on  Col- 
lege Street  in  those  days) .  The  delicate  color 
on  the  oval  cheek  deepened  as  she  told  me  he 
had  taken  a  scholarship  in  mathematics  "at 
home"  just  before  they  sailed. 

Louise^j  the  fifteen-year-old  girl,  was  in  ser- 
vice, but  only  during  the  day.  Her  father  or 
brother  went  for  her  every  evening.  The  two 
younger  ones  were  still  going  to  school. 

These  were  the  bald  facts;  no  embellish- 
ment, no  explanation,  no  appeal.  She  was  in- 
capable, you  realized  at  once,  of  the  shiftiness, 
the  heightened  coloring,  the  subterfuge,  that 
smaller  natures  resort  to  in  such  situations. 
Here  was  one  who  knew  only  how  to  bear,  not 
to  rebel.  Her  majestic  calm  silenced  your 
own  whimperings  over  the  injustices  of  fate. 
You  felt  the  invincible  dignity  of  suffering 
silently  borne. 

Gradually  a  sort  of  unspoken  understand- 
ing established  itself  between  us.  I  took  her 
situation  for  granted  as  if  it  were  quite  the 
natural  thing,  and  it  seemed  to  me  she  slowly 
began  to  lean  back  somewhat  upon  my  friend- 
liness. I  may  have  fancied  this,  for  there  was 
not  the  slightest  commitment  of  herself  even 
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to  me.  The  troubled  waters  that  shallower 
and  less  stable  natures  know,  could  never 
reach  her.  She  had  set  sail  upon  that  sea  of 
calms  into  whose  unplumbed  depths  the  wreck- 
age of  past  storms  had  long  sunk  from  sight. 
She  accepted  such  offerings  as  I  ventured  to 
make  from  time  to  time,  with  no  undue  expres- 
sion of  gratitude,  but  with  becoming  acknowl- 
edgment. A  couple  of  supernumerary  chairs, 
a  bed-couch  that  had  retired  from  public  view 
to  the  cellar  (what  a  loss  to  the  romance  of 
modem  literature  the  attic  is!)  and  some  odds 
and  ends  from  the  culinary  department  were, 
I  remember,  among  the  articles  that  changed 
hands  in  this  way,  more  a  relief  to  myself  I 
suspect,  than  an  acquisition  to  her. 

The  affair  of  the  couch  brought  me  the  un- 
expected pleasure  of  coming  face  to  face  vidth 
Mr.  Montrose.  I  looked  him  over  with  con- 
siderable interest.  He  was  short  and  stocky 
after  the  manner  of  a  certain  type  of  English- 
man and  there  proceeded  from  him  the  rank- 
est smell  of  tobacco  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
inhale.  He  wore  a  shabby  great-coat  and  a 
stolid  expression  which  from  time  to  time  re- 
laxed into  something  that  was  to  him  evidently 
the  equivalent  of  facetiousness.    In  fact  it  was 
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borne  in  upon  me  before  the  episode  of  the 
couch  (which  he  unwisely  undertook  to  get 
out  through  the  cellar  window)  was  closed, 
that  humor  was  Mr.  Montrose's  adopted  role 
in  life.  He  had  the  typical  Englishman's 
belief  in  himself  as  the  unassailable,  author- 
ized standard,  made  all  the  more  invincible  by 
his  determination  to  take  you  light-heartedly 
in  a  jocular  manner  however  obstructive  your 
eccentricities  might  be. 

He  was  a  well-authenticated  specimen  of 
the  upper  class  old-country  ne'er-do-well, 
which  before  the  War  we  had  reason  to  feel 
England  was  producing  and  Canada  import- 
ing on  too  large  a  scale. 

We  were  used  to  them  in  every  shade  of 
(Aryan)  complexion  from  ashy  gray  to 
molten  red,  and  in  every  degree  of  shabbiness. 
One  knew  them  from  afar  by  their  caps,  for 
the  Englishman  though  he  produces  both  the 
name  and  the  article,  never  wears  a  Derby. 
He  leaps  direct  from  cap  to  stove-pipe,  if  he 
leaps  at  all.  This,  of  course,  with  other  of 
his  vagaries,  may  be  of  climatic  origin.  It 
never  does  to  judge  a  people  without  living  at 
least  six  months  under  their  native  skieSv  One 
may  do  them  unwitting  injustice. 
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By  way  of  illustration,  let  me  turn  aside  to 
tell  you  of  an  incident  that  occurred  not  long 
ago  during  one  of  our  many  winters  which 
enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  "the  coldest  on 
record."  A  native  passing  along  St.  George 
Street,  just  above  Bloor,  saw  a  gentleman  in 
a  voluminous  fur-lined  coat,  emerge  from  a 
comfortable-looking  abode  and  hasten  down 
the  walk.  At  the  junction  of  the  street  he 
slipped,  performing  an  involuntary  acrobatic 
feat,  which  barely  saved  him  from  taking  a 
header  into  the  mountain  of  snow  beyond.  His 
feelings,  when  equilibrium  was  regained,  found 
vent  in  the  murmured  ejaculation  overheard 
by  my  friend,  "This  blawsted  country!" 

Now  I  consider  that  injustice  was  done  our 
climate  by  this  remark,  and  I  repeat  it  only 
by  way  of  warning.  I,  myself,  have  resided  in 
England  quite  long  enough  to  know  that  the 
Englishman  may  be  justified  of  his  cap. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  my  point.  I  was 
going  on  to  say  that  many  of  these  gentry  who 
used  to  come  out  to  Canada  for  their  health, 
were  well  versed  in  the  art  of  mendicancy. 
For  years  I  lived — or  writhed — under  the 
spell  of  one  strong,  able-bodied  gentleman, 
who  classified  himself  as  "a  school-master  at 
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'ome/'  and  who  had  a  well-paying  job  in  sight 
if  only  he  could  borrow  a  trifling  sum  in  ad- 
vance by  way  of  palliating  a  heartless  land- 
lady, and  with  which  to  procure  some  fresh 
linen.  It  would  make  you  weep  (if  you  were 
of  a  tender  heart)  to  see  a  strong  man  with- 
stayed  for  want  of  such  elementary  needs  as 
these.  I  helped  him  to  his  mythical  job  sev- 
eral times,  not  out  of  faith,  but  out  of  weak- 
ness. I  also  helped  him  (substantially)  to  get 
off  to  Montreal  where  he  held  out  the  allur- 
ing bait  of  transport  overseas,  the  ticket  for 
this  most  desirable  climax  having  been  pro- 
vided by  some  anxious  friend  at  'ome. 

Of  course  he  turned  up  again  and  more  bel- 
ligerently than  ever,  the  front  hall  requiring 
even  longer  airing  after  his  periodic  visits.  He 
had  a  way  of  handing  Janet  a  letter  for  me 
marked  "personal"  well  written  in  a  good  busi- 
ness hand,  in  which  he  stated  his  requirements, 
and  closed  by  saying  he  would  call  again  in 
the  courselof  an  hour.  This  was  neat.  One  so 
much  preferred  putting  something  in  an  en- 
velope, to  undergoing  an  interview.  He  cer- 
tainly had  brought  the  art  of  begging  down  to 
a  fine  point.    It  didn't  ruffle  him  in  the  least 
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to  know  that  his  absence  had  a  marketable 
value.    On  the  contrary,  he  marketed  it. 

Of  course  Mr.  Montrose  was  not  to  be 
classed  in  with  gentry  of  this  stamp.  By  no 
means.  Yet  something  in  each  didiremind  one 
of  the  other  beside  the  odor  ofistale  tobacco — 
a  certain  plausibility,  a  sauvity  of  manner,  a 
valorous  determination  to  ride  the  waves  of 
misfortune  (with  which  you  somehow  alwa,ys 
felt  yourself  to  be  guiltily  implicated)  in  true 
British  fashion,  undeterred  by  other  people's 
opinions. 

This,  then,  was  the  Madonna's  portion  dealt 
out  by  blind  Fortune  I  Injustice  befitting  our 
station,  that  leaves  us  unbesmirched,  we  can 
endure,  but  to  be  tied  down  to  inferior  quality 
— to  groveling  cares  and  blind  creators  of 
them,  that  is  to  carry  dead  weight  through  all 
one's  life. 

Little  by  little  the  sordid  tale  unrolled 
itself.  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Montrose's  genius, 
denied  opportunity  to  be  Wife  by  the  little- 
ness of  her  husband's  nature,  had  flowed  into 
Motherhood.  At  this  point  of  contact,  at  least, 
the  world  had  not  come  to  an  end  yet,  but  still 
held  possibilities.  Possibilities,  did  I  say? 
When  your  boy  of  promise  sells  his  youth  at 
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a  counter,  and  your  fifteen-year-old  daughter 
stands  at  a  sink  washing  other  people's  dishes? 
The  silence  of  Mrs.  Montrose  was  explained. 
There  are  situations  no  words  are  sufficient 
for,  situations  which  they  betray  by  their  very 
inadequacies. 

Twice  only  did  I  ever  see  traces  of  emotion 
in  Mrs.  Montrose's  face.  Once  was  when  she 
told  me  that  an  English  friend  coming  back 
from  the  "Coast"  had  written  in  advance  to 
say  that  he  hoped  to  call  upon  them  in  To- 
ronto. There  was  something  in  the  dark  eyes 
that  just  for  an  instant  made  me  think  of  some 
frightened,  fluttering  thing  in  the  woods,  some 
swift,  wild  thing  at  bay.  But  the  habitual 
poise  replaced  it  again  and  she  said  nothing 
more. 

Mrs.  Montrose  at  this  period  no  longer 
officiated  as  our  laundress.  She  had  been  re- 
placed by  an  angular  person  of  Scotch  per- 
suasion who  washed  inordinately  well  in  half 
the  time,  but  who  intimidated  us  all  with  her 
beetling  brows,  and  fierce  concentrated  gaze 
that  seemed  to  say  "you  are  a  party  to  life's 
manifest  intention  to  deal  unjustly  by  me!" 
The  very  gaze  incriminated  you,  driving  you 
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on  to  a  conciliatory  smile  that  had  its  guilty 
origin  in  hypocrisy. 

Eut  INIrs.  Montrose  still  ministered  to  us  in 
"extras"  such  as  polishing  the  walnut  which 
began  to  resume  something  of  the  marble-like 
finish  it  wore  during  earlier  and  more  palmy 
days.  It  was  a  task  better  suited  to  those  fine, 
delicately-shaped  fingers. 

I  never  asked  her  about  the  visit  of  the  Eng- 
lish friend.  I  have  many  and  sad  reasons  for 
knowing  myself  a  fool,  but  I  am  not  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  fool.  It  was  a  subject  wc 
both  preferred  to  avoid. 

The  other  occasion  when  I  saw  beneath  the 
impassive  surface  in  which  this  woman  had 
taken  refuge,  was  on  the  day  she  came  to  tell 
me  a  very  surprising  bit  of  news — that  they 
had  taken  passage  back  to  England,  no  less! 
She  told  me  in  the  habitually  quiet  way,  just 
as  she  would  have  told  me  the  brass-polish  was 
done.  An  Aunt  of  IMr.  INIontrose,  it  appeared, 
had  recently  died,  and  he  was  needed  home  on 
business.  I  hoped  it  meant  a  legacy.  All 
the  Aunts  in  English  stories  exist,  or  rather 
non-exist,  for  this  sole  purpose.  But  nothing 
was  vouchsafed  me  on  the  point.  They  were 
sailing  in  ten  .days. 
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Now  it  so  happened  that  negotiations  on  my 
part  were  pending  in  respect  to  a  summer  posi- 
tion for  Reginald,  who  had  proved  to  be  one 
of  those  open-faced,  smiling  lads  whom  every- 
body loves  at  a  glance.  The  position,  if 
gained,  would  immensely  improve  his  pros- 
pects, and  recalling  this,  I  remarked  without 
sufficient  reflection,  "It  seems  almost  a  pity 
Reginald  could  not  stay  in  the  new  country. 
There  is  so  much  greater  opportunity  for 
youth  here."  A  sudden  flash  of  steel  from 
the  dark  eyes,  and  a  tightening  of  the  sensitive 
mouth  recalled  me  to  myself  and  at  the  same 
time  almost  startled  me  by  the  intensity  of 
feeling  they  revealed.  "Leave  my  boy?"  she 
said  with  one  level,  boring  look  at  me. 

I  quailed,  I  groveled,  I  knew  myself  for  the 
bom  idiot  that  I  was  and  that  the  feeble,  "Yes, 
of  course,  I  wasn't  thinking,"  with  which  I 
endeavored  to  palliate  my  fatuousness,  failed 
to  cover  my  inadequacy  of  soul. 

I  tried  to  make  it  up  to  her,  or  rather  to 
myself — in  the  parting  speed  I  gave  her,  well 
knowing  the  while,  that  substance  without, 
never  does  nor  evei?  can  atone  for  poverty 
within,  and  he  who  fails  to  comprehend  the 
majesty  of  motherhood  belittles  himself  only. 
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This  was  six  years  ago  and  the  natural  end 
of  the  story,  but  a  surprising  sequel  happened 
later.  I  was  asked  to  assist  at  a  war- 
work  council  of  academic  cast,  where  it  was 
hoped  to  enlist  the  interest  of  women-students. 
After  laying  off  my  heavier  wraps  I  crossed  a 
hall  to  enter  the  room,  whence  proceeded  the 
sound  of  many  voices,  and  in  the  act  came  face 
to  face  with  Mrs.  Montrose.  We  both  stopped 
involuntarily.  I  was  never  more  taken  aback 
in  my  life. 

"Didn't  you  go?"  I  asked  with  something 
very  like  a  gasp. 

*'Yes,  but  we  came  back  again,"  she  replied 
in  a  low  tone,  her  old  composure  beginning  to 
replace  the  startled  look.  She  seemed  many 
years  older.  The  eyes  had  crow's  feet  around 
them,  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  there  was 
a  furrow  in  the  soft  cheek.  But  her  poise  was 
the  same;  in  the  deep  look  there  was  the 
old  inscrutable  fire,  and  in  her  bearing  was 
the  same  invincible  calm.  I  took  up  a  loose 
fold  of  her  black  sleeve  with  an  inquiring 
gesture.    I  could  not  ask  in  words. 

"My  husband,"  she  said  in  a  faltering 
whisper,  turning  her  eyes  away.  "He — he 
left  us  soon  after  we  reached  home." 
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"But  why" — I  began,  and  then  remem- 
bered. I  had  no  need  to  ask  why  she  had  not 
come  to  me  to  beg,  or  to  accept  charity.  So 
I  substituted — "Where  are  you  staying?" 
She  mentioned  an  east-end  street,  but  before 
I  could  get  any  further  particulars,  a  large  and 
befurred  lady  (Russian  sables,  bought  before 
the  War,  let  us  hope)  loomed  down  upon  us, 
and  in  a  trice  Mrs.  Montrose  had  disappeared. 
After  tea  had  been  dispensed  and  the  business 
of  the  afternoon  well  launched,  I  slipped  out 
into  the  hall,  and  even  explored  the  serving- 
room  beyond,  but  no  familiar  black-robed 
figure  was  to  be  seen.  I  inquired  of  the  maids. 
"Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  person  helping  here  at 
first,  but  she's  gone.    She  had  to  leave  early." 

I  haven't  seen  her  since.  I  don't  expect  to 
see  her  again.  After  I  got  home  I  reckoned 
up  the  children's  ages.  Reginald  was  eigh- 
teen that  fall — just  drafting  age. 
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NATURE  does  certainly  miss  the  mark 
sometimes.  Williams  is  a  signal  in- 
stance of  it.  She  made  him  without 
any  reference  to  his  future  career,  or  station  in 
life,  and  endowed  him  with  a  quite  superfluous 
amount  of  personal  beauty.  He  is  an  Apollo 
to  look  at,  or  would  be,  if  he  were  clean.  Un- 
fortunately, he  hardly  ever  is.  His  avocation 
does  not  conduce  to  it.  It  takes  him  into 
back  yards,  and  cellar  entries  and  coal  bins. 
For  Williams  is  our  peripatetic  furnace  man. 
He  has  regular  features,  a  perfect  profile,  long 
curling  lashes  over  melting  dark  eyes,  and  a 
high  opinion  of  himself. 

Of  course  one  never  really  looks  at  a  fur- 
nace man.  It  would  seem  almost  indelicate  to 
do  so,  as  if  he  were  an  individual,  instead  of 
a  part  of  the  landscape,  an  accessory,  like  the 
hose  or  garbage  tins,  necessary  conveniences 
which  one  instinctively  ignores.  But  you  can 
hardly  help  looking  at  Williams,  once  j^ou 
realize  him  at  all.     He  is  such  an  anomaly, 
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such  a  conspicious  example  of  Nature's  mis- 
placed confidences. 

He  shares,  of  course,  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  all  furnace  men.  He  is  elusive. 
You  never  really  get  any  of  them  at  bay — 
unless  on  Christmas  morning  and  then  you 
can't  wait.  Their  first  call  upon  you  is  before 
the  light  of  day  (you  are  blessed  if  you  don't 
know  when)  and  their  second,  in  the  afternoon 
when  vou  have  callers. 

I  have  gone  so  far  (when  the  callers  were 
of  second  rank  socially)  as  to  excuse  myself 
when  the  first  raucous  rumblings  under  us 
began,  and  endeavor  to  get  a  word  with  Wil- 
liams from  the  top  of  the  cellar  steps  or  out 
of  the  back  window,  but  I  rarely  ever  succeed. 
The  outside  door  bangs  the  announcement  of 
his  departure  just  as  I  reach  the  top  step,  or 
if  I  watch  for  him  from  the  study  window 
overlooking  the  back  area,  he  is  either  late  that 
night  or  has  come  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
and  my  vigil  is  in  vain. 

Of  course  there  are  seasons  when,  and  per- 
sons with  whom,  elusiveness  is  a  virtue.  The 
longer  I  know  Williams  the  more  I  realize 
this.  Deference  to  his  superiors  is  not  one  of 
his  strong  points.    Indeed,  he  is  not  conscious 
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of  having  superiors,  which  sometimes  compli- 
cates things.  His  way  of  meeting  the  situa- 
tion and  avoiding  any  little  unpleasantness 
that  might  prejudice  it,  is  to  adopt  a  friendly 
hail-fellow-well-met  air,  retaining  his  hat 
which  he  wears  well  pushed  back  off  his  clas- 
sically-shaped brow,  in  the  approved  Canadian 
manner. 

This,  of  course,  is  on  one  of  those  infrequent 
occasions,  put  off  as  long  as  possible  always, 
when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  speak 
to  Williams,  and  he  has  been  watched  for, 
waylaid  and  triumphantly  produced  by  Janet. 

"Williams,"  I  find  myself  saying  a  trifle 
crisply,  "why  is  it  when  you  come  in  the  even- 
ings lately,  there  is  such  a  smell  of  coal-gas 
all  over  the  house?  Are  you  particular  to 
open  the  drafts  always  before  you  put  fresh 
coal  on?" 

"It's  them  pipes,"  responds  Williams  dis- 
putatively,  striking  an  attitude  and  ignoring 
my  question.  "They  ain't  no  good.  They're 
fallin'  to  pieces.  A  buddy  can't  clean  'em 
properly.  You'd  ought  to  hev'  noo  ones 
put  in." 

This  naturally  produces  something  of  a 
shock,  as  Williams  intends  it  shall,  and  while 
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I  endeavor  to  dissemble  my  emotions,  he  fol- 
lows up  his  advantage  with  further  comment 
and  advice. 

"The  chimbly  ain't  high  enough — not  fcr  a 
real  good  draft.  Mebbe  the  bricks  is  fallin' 
in.  You'd  ought  to  hev'  a  bricklayer  come  and 
look  it  over." 

"But  Williams,"  I  say  firmly,  recovering 
my  stand,  "Janet  can  bring  that  fire  up  in 
twenty  minutes  with  just  a  good  shaking  down 
and  clearing  out.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  draft  when  she  puts  on  a  fire — ^not  a 
suspicion  of  coal  gas." 

"Well,  all  I  say  is,  git  her  to  do  it  then," 
returns  Williams  with  the  weary  air  of  one 
who  has  to  do  with  unreasonable  people. 

If  it  isn't  the  pipes  he  falls  back  upon  in 
self-defense,  it  is  the  obsolete  manner  in  which 
the  coils  were  put  into  the  fire  box — "any 
child  u'd  a'  knowed  better — "  or  the  quality 
of  the  coal  this  year,  or  the  wrong  principle 
on  which  the  intake  was  constructed.  He  is 
never  at  a  loss  and  I  confess  I  sometimes  am, 
in  the  flood-tide  of  his  eloquence,  which  of 
course  tips  the  argument  his  way,  and  certainly 
does  not  conduce  to  the  frequency  of  our  in- 
terviews. 
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But  this  is  only  one  of  Williams'  attractive 
little  ways.  His  outstanding  trait  is  his  in- 
ability to  put  on  sufficient  coal  to  keep  the 
house  warm.  It  is  a  temperamental  deficiency. 
Neither  threats,  nor  persuasions,  nor  yet  ap- 
peals, can  move  him — at  least  to  a  permanent 
reformation.  If  I  try  peremptorily  ordering 
him  to  fill  the  furnace  up,  he  complies  with 
much  ostentatious  banging,  and  the  air  of  one 
who  says,  "Very  well  then,  have  it  your  own 
way  and  see  how  you  like  it!" 

That  wouldn't  matter,  of  course,  if  only 
he'd  keep  on  filling  and  banging,  but  his  extra 
exertions  last  only  as  long  as  his  resentment. 
Ingrained  nature  and  habit  combined  are  too 
strong  for  him,  and  in  another  round  or  two  of 
the  clock,  we  are  back  at  the  same  old  pace, 
drafts  low,  furnace  clogged,  rooms  chilly.  The 
path  of  least  resistance  (which  is  a  well-beaten 
one  for  modem  housekeepers)  is  to  work  on 
Janet's  feelings,  or  go  down  myself,  in  the 
absence  of  pater  familias,  who  nearly  always 
is  absent,  of  course,  after  his  kind. 

On  Sundays  Williams  is  a  changed  being. 
He  wears  a  leisurely,  not  to  say  absent  air,  an 
approximation  to  cleanliness  and  a  carnation 
in  his  buttonhole.    The  latter  has  an  absent  air 
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also  sometimes,  as  if  about  to  disintegrate. 
I  suspect  Williams  is  friends  with  the  florist 
at  the  corner  of  his  street,  and  is  made  the  re- 
cipient of  benefactions  on  Saturday  nights. 

At  4.80  precisely  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
one  hour  earlier  than  on  week-days,  and  just 
\vhen  the  Sunday  tea-drinkers  are  arriving, 
Williams  strolls  in  through  the  back  gate  hum- 
ming a  hjmm.  If  you  chance  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  him  on  that  day,  you  call  him 
Mr.  Williams.  You  can't  help  yourself.  And 
you  experience  a  sense  of  humbling  gratitude 
that  such  a  fine-looking  gentleman  consents  to 
keep  your  furnace  going  on  any  terms,  even 
though  it  be  only  at  half-blast,  so  to  speak. 

He  is  so  get-at-able  on  Sundays,  with  Janet 
out  and  all,  that  if  you  don't  happen  to  have 
company,  you  are  tempted  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  unload  your  accumulation  of  griev- 
ances, or  to  give  him  his  month's  check.  But 
it  is  not  the  thing  to  do  at  all.  I  tried  it  once 
or  twice  with  regret.  He  made  me  feel  that 
I  was  worldly  and  wanting  in  elementary 
Christian  principles  regarding  Sabbath  ob- 
servance. 

Janet  says  he  is  a  Plymouth  Brethren  and 
consistent.    Probably  that  is  why  he  is  so  de- 
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pendable  in  the  mornings  and  doesn't  suffer 
from  the  same  necessity  for  something  to 
warm  him  up  before  going  out  into  the  cold, 
that  rendered  his  numerous  predecessors  so 
precarious  an  undertaking.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  regard  him  as  a  citizen  and  a  father 
and  an  exemplary  Church  goer,  not  a  mere  cog 
in  the  commercial  machinery,  but  Democracy 
is  many  sided,  and  has  a  way  of  bringing  one 
up  with  a  jolt  now  and  then,  at  least  in  Canada 
where  it  is  important  to  make  your  social  ideas 
tally  with  facts. 

There  is  a  standing  feud  between  Williams 
and  Janet.  Janet  maintains  that  he  never  re- 
turned the  carpet-beater  after  borrowing  it  in 
the  interests  of  the  lady  next  door  but  two. 
Williams  somewhat  indelicately  avers  that  it  is 
all  in  her  eye.  (This  is  a  week-day  interlude. 
Williams  doesn't  use  language  like  that  on 
Sundays.)  Janet  says  the  carpet-beater  isn't 
on  the  premises.  Williams  says  it  is.  Janet 
invites  him  to  inspection,  and  Williams  says 
what  does  she  take  him  for? 

At  this  point  Janet  turns  the  affair  over  to 
me  and  says  he  is  no  gentleman,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Meanwhile  the  privilege  of  pro- 
curing a  new  carpet-beater  is  mine,  and  I  re- 
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luctantly  embrace  it,  feeling  a  sense  of  guilty 
weakness  because  I  haven't  lived  up  to  Janet's 
more  than  hinted  expectations  and  compelled 
Williams  to  disgorge. 

There  are  other  feuds,  sudsidiary  ones,  which 
I  suspect  Williams  of  intentionally  fostering 
as  a  form  of  entertainment  that  comes  cheaper 
even  than  the  movies.  One  revolves  around 
the  subject  of  a  washing-machine  he  foisted  on 
us  against  our  weak,  feminine  wills,  but  I  de- 
cline to  go  into  particulars.  They  are  too 
humiliating. 

Why  do  we  retain  his  services?  A  not  un- 
natural question.  I  ask  it  of  myself  several 
times  a  year.  I  am  forced  to  the  conviction 
that  is  because  of  Janet's  irresolution.  If  she 
once  definitely  made  up  her  mind  to  his  dis- 
missal, I'm  sure  I  should  give  in.  I  have 
thought  of  dismissing  him  mj^'self.  In  fact  I 
have  decided  more  than  once  that  it  must  be 
done,  but  this  is  generally  in  mid-winter  when 
suffering  from  the  consequence  of  his  low  fires, 
and  of  course,  it  would  be  madness  to  change 
your  furnace-man  in  mid-winter.  It  has  to 
be  done  in  the  spring. 

But  in  the  spring  you  say  to  yourself,  "Sup- 
pose there's  no  one  else  available  in  the  fall? 
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Hadn't  I  better  wait  and  see?"  And  you 
hesitate.  Besides,  there  are  always  the  rugs 
to  be  beaten  then.  So  you  leave  it  till  next 
September,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  then, 
a  genial  and  most  welcome  wamith  is  radi- 
ating the  atmosphere  some  chilly  evening,  and 
you  suddenly  realize  that  Williams  has  taken 
time  by  the  forelock  and  reinstalled  himself 
for  another  year.  I  then  extract  what  com- 
fort I  can  from  recounting  his  good  points. 
He  has  several.  He  keeps  the  ashes  down, 
and  the  furnace  room  tidy,  and  above  all,  he 
never  fails  us,  no  matter  how  blizzardy  and 
cold  the  morning. 

I  repeat  to  myself  the  proverb  about  the 
fire  and  frying-pan,  and  get  an  extra  provision 
of  weight  in  the  family  underwear.  Some- 
times I  brace  myself  for  a  good  plain  talk  with 
Williams,  but  it's  always  Christmas  in  our 
house  before  you  know  it,  and  I  never  like  to 
prejudice  the  smallness  of  my  Christmas  offer- 
ing by  adding  admonition  therewith.  Clearly, 
Williams  is  with  us  to  stay. 
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I  THINK  it  was  the  finger-marks  on  the 
china  cabinet  that  first  brought  me  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  Charlotte's  growing  de- 
ficiencies. I  saw  it  all  in  a  flash  then.  The 
way  you  see  the  hidden  face  in  a  picture  puz- 
zle when  you  do  see  it.  After  that,  I  could 
scarcely  see  anything  else.  I  was  astonished 
that  it  had  escaped  me  so  long.  To  be  sure, 
an  indefinable  sense  of  uneasiness  had  been 
gnawing  at  the  edges  of  my  consciousness  for 
some  time,  and  I  knew  I  had  cowardly  refused 
to  face  it. 

But  now  I  could  no  longer  veil  the  horrid 
fact  that  Charlotte,  The  Good,  the  envy  of 
my  friends,  the  boasted  treasure  of  our  house- 
hold, was  beginning  to  ravel  out  and  run  down 
like  any  ordinary,  native-born,  garden-variety 
of  maid.  It  was  difficult  to  adjust  myself  to 
such  an  unwelcome  truth.  I  had  leaned  so 
long  and  so  comfortably  upon  her  virtues  that 
life  had  begun  to  broaden  out  before  me  like  a 
primrose  path  somewhat  as  it  had  before  I 
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took  up  housekeeping  at  all.  It  was  many 
months  since  I  had  felt  constrained  to  look 
under  the  bureau  after  sweeping  days,  or  con- 
sider the  linen-closet  shelves. 

I  had  joined  the  Women's  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  the  meantime,  and  some  other  fem- 
inine clubs  for  the  improvement  of  my  mind, 
and  had  even  hunted  out  my  long-disused 
paints  with  a  free  conscience.  So  you  may 
know  what  a  shock  it  was. 

The  farther  I  looked  the  more  certain  it  be- 
came. Undeniably,  dust  lay  upon  the  tops  of 
the  books  in  the  library.  The  silver  had  lapsed 
into  an  uncommunicative  dullness,  and,  like 
the  preacher  of  old,  we  looked  through  a  glass 
darkly.  Long  pauses  became  noticeable  when 
Charlotte  was  "doing  up"  the  rooms,  which  to 
my  newly  awakened  consciousness  had  a  dis- 
turbing, not  to  say  sinister  bearing. 

I  may  as  well  own  up  frankly  that  I  hate 
personally  to  conduct  sweeping  day.  Dust, 
either  passive  or  active,  I  ignore  whenever  pos- 
sible and  I  didn't  want  to  investigate  Char- 
lotte's methods  in  reducing  the  same.  The 
prospect  of  having  to  do  so,  as  in  earlier  house- 
keeping days,  lay  like  a  leaden  weight  upon 
my  usually  cheerful  spirits. 
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Next  I  perceived,  with  that  facility  for  read- 
ing the  true  inwardness  of  situations  which 
comes  readily  enough  when  the  key  is  sup- 
plied, that  Charlotte  was  not  only  longer  and 
less  particular  about  her  tasks  than  she  used 
to  be,  but  that  a  change  was  apparent  in  her 
own  demeanor.  She  was  less  responsive,  less 
brisk,  more  wanting  in  that  trigness  which 
had  been  our  special  delight. 

Charlotte  had  never  been  easy  of  personal 
approach.  With  all  the  decorum  and  deferen- 
tial solicitude  for  our  comfort  so  happily  char- 
acteristic of  her  English  training  and  tradi: 
tion — and  so  soothing  to  Canadian  nerves — I 
was  quite  aware  that  there  was  no  solid  basis 
for  any  real  interest  in  our  welfare.  It  was 
a  veneer,  an  accomplishment  like  her  clothes- 
brushing  feats,  and  her  genius  in  serving  tea. 
None  the  less  was  it  balm  to  long-wounded 
dignity,  and  lacerated  feelings. 

I  had  abandoned  myself  to  it  with  the  joy 
of  the  disinherited  returning  to  his  own. 
Gradually  our  intercourse  had  taken  on  that 
semi-confidential  character  which  pleasantly 
assumes  perfection  on  both  sides,  and  leans  to 
suggestiveness  rather  than  to  command. 

I  knew  this  was  wrong,  of  course,  but  it 
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was  difficult  enough  to  conceal  the  gratitude 
Charlotte's  conduct  and  manners  had  inspired 
in  me,  without  attempting  the  role  of  exacting 
mistress.  I  own  my  weakness,  and  tremble 
under  the  scorn  of  the  upright,  but  I  wasn't 
brought  up  in  England,  and  I  never  pos- 
sessed ability  in  the  histrionic  line.  To  veil  my 
emotions  under  a  calm  exterior,  and  not  fall 
down  and  worship  Charlotte  was  the  most  I 
could  expect  of  myself.  We  are  the  product 
of  our  past  and  mine  has  been  harrowing  and 
humbling. 

But  now  that  my  paragon  was  beginning  to 
show  the  frailties  of  ordinary  housemaid  na- 
ture, and  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  penalties 
of  my  o\^m  laxness,  the  situation  began  to  look 
serious.  Charlotte's  consciousness  of  virtue 
had  been  impregnable  from  the  beginning,  and 
her  application  of  it  so  superior  to  anything  I 
had  ever  experienced  before,  that  I  was  glad 
enough  to  let  her  follow  her  own  sweet  and 
sufficient  way.  But  it  left  me  nothing  to  take 
hold  of  in  the  present  predicament.  How 
should  one  set  about  reproaching  the  irre- 
proachable? Besides,  was  it  fair  after  so 
long  a  course  of  uprightness,  to  bear  down 
upon  her  with  the  first  appearance  of  falling 
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short?  And  more  important  still  from  my 
standpoint,  was  it  expedient? 

These  were  difficult  questions.  There  was 
that  in  Charlotte's  bearing  which  distinctly  dis- 
couraged any  idea  of  arraignment.  There  had 
been  small  but  unmistakable  signs.  The  lift 
of  an  eye-brow,  the  turn  of  a  shoulder,  which 
gave  indefinable  but  sufficient  evidence  that 
Charlotte's  feelings  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
After  all  (said  the  poltroon  within  me),  was 
it  necessary?  She  might  be  only  a  little  out 
of  sorts;  would  it  not  be  better  to  wait?  So 
I  argued  and  temporized  with  the  enemy,  try- 
ing to  shut  my  eyes  to  disorder  without,  and 
my  ears  to  the  voice  of  conscience  within. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  a  week  or  tM^o 
longer,  then  quite  suddenly  one  morning  the 
worm  in  me  turned  of  its  own  accord.  That 
instinctive  sense  of  right  and  justice  at  the 
heart  of  every  one  of  us,  rose  and  prevailed 
against  the  specious  arguments  of  my  own 
cowardice. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  of  a  fresh  Mon- 
day morning  (all  INIonday  mornings  are  fresh, 
or  should  be)  and  Charlotte's  presence  was 
still  audible  in  the  breakfast  room,  lingering 
over  the  dishes.     Breakfast  had  been  slackly 
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served  in  an  undusted  room,  and  now  nearly 
an  hour  and  a  half  later  the  dishes  were  still 
unfinished.  Something  rose  up  in  me  and  I 
denied  it  not.  I  hastened  to  the  breakfast 
room.  Charlotte  was  putting  away  a  tray  of 
glasses.  Hitherto  I  had  quailed  before  her 
air  of  ingenuous  industry,  but  at  last  the 
spirit  of  my  ancestors  was  roused. 

"Charlotte,"  I  said  firmly,  "you  mustn't 
linger  like  this.  It  is  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and 
time  you  were  at  other  work.  These  dishes 
should  have  been  out  of  the  way  long  ago." 

Charlotte  raised  a  face  to  me  speechless  with 
astonishment. 

"You  know,"  I  went  on,  "there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  done  this  spring.  Housecleaning  is 
nearly  due.  We  can't  aJfford  to  be  slack  with 
the  ordinary  work." 

"I've  done  me  best,  ma'am,"  Charlotte 
found  voice  to  reply  stiffly. 

"No,  Charlotte,  you  have  not.  I'm  sorry  to 
say  it.  I'm  sorry  to  see  it.  You  are  not  the 
girl  you  were  when  you  came  to  me.  Things 
have  begun  to  run  do^vn  all  over  the  house. 
You  are  running  down,  Charlotte,  that  is  the 
real  trouble.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  so, 
and  to  say  that  I  cannot  have  things  going  on 
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in  the  slack  and  irresponsible  way  you  have 
been  handling  them  of  late.  I  have  trusted 
your  honor  in  the  matter,  Charlotte.  I 
thought  you  had  too  high  a  sense  of  it  to  be- 
come so  shiftless  as  you  have.  It  has  been 
apparent  for  some  time,  and  I  am  deeply 
troubled  over  it." 

We  faced  each  other  for  a  full  moment, 
while  a  deep  flush  of  resentment  flamed  in 
Charlotte's  cheek.  Then  feeling  a  little 
breathless  myself,  I  must  admit,  I  closed  the 
door  with  what  I  trust  was  quiet  dignity  and 
retired  to  my  room. 

Lunch  was  served  with  unmistakable  em- 
pressement.  Scrupulous  attention  to  our 
slightest  wants  emphasized  an  air  of  injured 
pride  in  Charlotte  which  boded  ill.  It  was 
difficult  to  restrain  a  little  extra  pleasantness 
— that  drop  of  oil  so  potent  to  make  domestic 
as  well  as  other  wheels  run  smoothly,  but  which 
applied  too  lavishly  only  impedes.  I  did  re- 
strain it,  however,  and  flattered  myself  that 
my  demeanor  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  any 
cloud  on  the  domestic  horizon. 

I  reflected  a  good  deal  on  my  way  down- 
town that  afternoon.  Charlotte  was  not  only 
my  right  hand  now — she  was  my  sole  depend- 
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ence  for  the  summer.  She  had  earlier  inti- 
mated her  willingness  to  accompany  us  to 
country  solitudes,  and  without  her,  I  should 
be  in  a  sad  plight.  "Surely !"  I  said  to  myself, 
"she  could  not  have  found  occasion  for  seri- 
ous offense  in  my  slight  rebuke  of  the  morning, 
so  ridiculously  inadequate  to  the  real  situation. 
Yet  one  never  knows.  The  unlikeliest  is  the 
most  likely  where  maids  are  concerned." 
Though  I  tried  hard  to  dismiss  the  subject,  I 
was  conscious  of  much  inward  disquiet. 

Scarcely  had  I  got  my  hat  off  after  return- 
ing, when  I  heard  Charlotte's  steps  in  the  cor- 
ridor making  for  my  room.  "Milk-tickets  are 
all  gone,  ma'am,"  I  murmured  to  myself  remi- 
niscently,  reaching  for  my  pocketbook.  But  it 
was  not  milk-tickets  this  time;  far  from  it. 
"I've  come  to  tell  you,  ma'am,"  said  Charlotte, 
entering  the  room  at  my  bidding,  "that  I'm 
leavin'." 

There  was  suppressed  excitement  in  her 
tone,  not  to  say  triumph.  The  sword  had 
fallen. 

"Leaving,  Charlotte!"  I  said  as  pleasantly 
as  I  could  when  I  got  my  breath,  and  with  a 
calmness  that  almost  surprised  myself. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,  on  the  twentieth  o'  June." 
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This  was  the  date  fixed  for  our  departure 
and  its  selection  indicated  a  certain  attempt  at 
reasoning  on  Charlotte's  part. 

"Sit  down  a  moment,  Charlotte,"  I  said 
composedly,  "let's  talk  it  over." 

As  she  hesitatingly  emerged  farther  into  the 
room,  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  rimmed  with 
red.  She  carried  her  head  high,  however,  and 
her  whole  aspect  betrayed  consciousness  of  in- 
jured virtue. 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  leave  us,  Charlotte?" 

"I  don't  care  to  stay  where  I  don't  give  satis- 
faction," she  replied  a  little  over  hastily. 

"But  you  do  give  satisfaction,  or  have  until 
recently." 

"You  said  as  I  was  slow.  I've  done  me  best. 
I  can't  do  no  more,  an'  I  don't  care  to  stay 
where  I  don't  suit." 

"Nonsense,"  I  said  quite  sharply — for  me. 
"You  know  well  enough  that  I  have  been  satis- 
fied with  you;  that  you  have  given  us  com- 
fort in  many  ways  since  you've  been  with  us. 
You  have  been  willing  and  thorough  and 
cheerful  in  your  work,  and  I  haven't  failed  to 
show  how  much  I  appreciated  these  good 
qualities,  in  various  ways.  But  lately  it  has 
been  different.    You  have  not  done  your  work 
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with  the  care  and  readiness  you  showed  earlier. 
I  would  not  be  a  good  mistress  if  I  overlooked 
carelessness  such  as  you  have  shown  yourself 
capable  of,  or  let  you  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  than  your  own  best.  Our  ways  in 
this  country  are  very  different  from  those  you 
have  been  accustomed  to,  but  the  laws  govern- 
ing character  are  the  same  everj^vhere,  and 
nothing  reveals  our  character  more  surely  than 
the  quality  of  our  work." 

Charlotte's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  with  ab- 
sorbed attention,  and  something  very  like 
amazement.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
this  side  of  me  and  I  resolved  to  atone  for  the 
fact  by  making  the  acquaintance  a  thorough 
one. 

I  cast  overboard  for  the  time,  all  considera- 
tion for  my  o\^ti  immediate  future  and  ad- 
dressed myself  strictly  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
I  did  not  spare  her.  Every  delinquency  of  the 
past  weeks  was  reviewed  in  detail,  but  I  trieH 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  real  failure  and 
remedy  for  all  of  us  lie  not  in  circumstances 
but  in  ourselves;  that  our  value  to  the  world 
outside  as  well  as  to  the  broader  issues  of  life, 
depend  upon  this  inner  relation  and  conduct, 
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and  that  the  fundamental  principle  is  the  same 
whatever  the  station  or  class. 

I  spoke  firmly  and  directly,  but  as  kindly 
as  I  could,  and  ended  by  saying  cheerfully, 
**Now,  Charlotte,  suppose  you  go  on  with  your 
usual  duties  for  the  present.  Think  it  all  over 
not  so  much  from  the  point  of  whether  you  go 
or  stay,  but  whether  you  are  giving  as  good 
and  faithful  service  as  it  is  in  your  power  to 
give,  and  becoming  as  good  a  woman  as  it  is 
in  you  to  be." 

Charlotte  went  silently  out  and  I  sat  on  in 
the  gathering  dusk  with  a  touch  of  that  glow 
in  the  heart  which  comes  when  for  the  moment 
we  put  personal  interests  aside,  and  let  funda^ 
mentals  surge  up  and  speak  for  themselves. 
Of  course  I  knew  I  had  flung  discretion  to  the 
winds  so  far  as  our  summer  was  concerned, 
and  I  could  not  help  a  sinking  of  the  heart 
when  I  reflected  what  our  probable  fate  would 
be  if  she  kept  her  resolve  to  leave  on  the 
twentieth.  I  had  no  clue  to  her  real  mind  or 
disposition.  She  had  been  impenetrable  from 
the  beginning.  She  was  a  product  of  the 
English  system,  velvet-footed,  detached,  a 
silent  cog  in  the  domestic  machinery.  Prob- 
ably she  never  had  been  approached  on  the 
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personal  plane  before.  Still,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
I  felt  better  for  my  deliverance.  At  least  I 
had  put  the  situation  on  its  proper  basis  and 
whatever  the  consequences,  they  must  be  faced 
on  the  same  terms. 

It  was  about  twenty-four  hours  later  that 
reformation  began  to  take  place  in  our  estab- 
lishment. It  declared  itself  in  the  spotless 
linen  and  lustrous  silver  which  adorned  the 
table,  and  in  sundry  dainty  garnishings  which 
began  to  reappear  with  the  viands. 

The  parlor  became  innocent  of  dust  and  the 
brass  fender  disclosed  unsuspected  capacities 
for  shininess.  The  pantries  presently  partook 
of  the  remobilization,  and  showed  a  spotless 
order  never  before  achieved  by  even  the  erst- 
while orderly  Charlotte  herself.  Moreover, 
the  tones  in  which  she  chirruped  to  the  bird 
or  addressed  the  melancholy  cat  that  had 
taken  up  its  abode  with  us,  were  as  healing 
balm  to  my  soul,  or  would  have  been,  if  only 
I  could  have  known  what  her  intentions  were. 
That  she  was  a  reformed  character  and  meant 
to  stay  and  do  her  whole  duty,  or  that  she  was 
relieved  at  the  prospect  of  early  departure  and 
wished  to  give  me  a  sample  of  her  excellence 
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before  going,  was  plain, — but  which? — became 
a  momentous  question. 

So  it  went  on  until  about  two  weeks  before 
our  prospective  departure.  I  had  not  opened 
up  the  subject,  nor  had  Charlotte.  But  the 
situation  looked  serious  indeed,  when  one  day 
Charlotte  aj)peared  at  my  door  bearing  a  huge 
pasteboard  box  in  her  arms. 

"May  I  show  you  me  noo  furs,  ma'am?" 
she  asked  hesitatingly. 

"Why  certainly,  Charlotte,  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  them." 

Untying  the  tapes  with  evident  relish,  Char- 
lotte drew  forth  for  mj?^  admiring  inspection  ecn 
enormous  bolster  muff  in  the  latest  style,  and 
a  neck-piece  to  match,  adorned  with  many 
tails.  The  dangling  price-labels  revealed  their 
value — fifty- two  dollars. 

"They  were  marked  down,  ma'am,  it  bein* 
spring.  They  was  said  to  be  a  great  bargain. 
I  thought  you'd  know,"  she  said,  stroking 
them  with  loving  pride. 

I  stroked  them  too,  and  praised.  Fifty-two 
dollars!  But  then,  why  not?  Charlotte  is 
really  the  moneyed  member  of  our  household, 
considering  her  income  in  relation  to  her  re- 
quirements. 
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"I'm  goin'  to  send  me  old  ones  back  home 
for  me  sister,"  she  continued.  *'I  thought  per- 
haps you'd  be  so  kind,  ma'am,  as  to  tell  me 
how  I'd  best  do  'em  away  from  the  moths. 
They're  that  bad  in  this  country." 

"Why  certainly,  Charlotte.  Suppose  I  put 
them  away  for  you  along  with  our  own  winter 
things.  I  have  a  big  chest  I  keep  them  in  and 
we  never  have  the  least  trouble." 

"O  ma'am,  would  you  be  so  kind  I  I'd  know 
they  was  safe  then!"  she  exclaimed  with 
kindling  eyes. 

"And  I  would  be  safe  too!"  I  exclaimed  in 
the  depths  of  my  own  heart  with  a  greater 
sense  of  relief  than  I  dare  let  Charlotte  see. 
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ENTLEMAN  to  see  you  about  the 
Vacuum  Cleaner,  Mem,"  announced 
Catherine  in  her  briefest,  most  pro- 
fessional manner. 

"Ye-s,"  I  said  hesitatingly. 

I  had  been  unable  to  see  him  the  last  time 
he  called  and  the  time  before  that,  and  I  must 
get  the  thing  settled.  I  looked  at  the  inexor- 
able  little  clock  on  my  desk  ticldng  away  the 
minutes  like  mad.  It  was  twenty-five  to  three 
now  and  at  three  precisely  I  had  a  telephone 
appointment  with  the  difficult-to-be-gotten-at 
Mrs.  L.,  chairman  of  our  Social  Work  Com- 
mittee— very  important. 

Twenty-five  minutes  seemed  ample  time  in 
which  to  fill  out  a  check  and  dispose  of  even 
a  vacuum-cleaner  agent,  considering  that  I 
had  already  been  informed  of  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  his  particular  brand.  Still,  long 
experience  has  made  me  cautious. 

"Catherine,"  I  said  impressively,  "tell  him 
I*m  very  much  occupied  this  afternoon,  and 
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cannot  spare  more  than  five  minutes,  but  if 
that  will  do,  he  may  come  up." 

He  came.  He  greeted  me  as  an  old  friend 
with  whom  he  was  eager  and  rejoiced  to  renew 
acquaintanceship.  I  did  not  ask  him  to  sit 
down,  but  briefly  informed  him  that  we  had 
decided  to  keep  the  sweeper  he  had  "demon- 
strated" to  us  the  week  before,  and  would 
make  out  a  check  for  it  at  once. 

If  I  had  looked  for  any  sign  of  satisfaction 
from  him  at  this  announcement  of  capitula- 
tion, I  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  he 
accepted  it  as  the  natural  result  of  our  pre- 
vious conferences,  though  he  remarked  be- 
nignly that  I  would  never  regret  it. 

"Just  ring  us  up,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "if 
anything  goes  wrong.  The  firm'll  have  a  man 
over  inside  half  an  hour — no  extra  charge. 
But  our  machines  don't  get  out  of  order  easy. 
That's  why  folks  take  to  them  so  lively. 
They're  not  complicated  like  some  machines 
are,  and  they  last.  I'll  venture  to  say  that  six 
or  eight  years  from  now  you'll  be  using  this 
very  same  machine  (I  devoutly  hoped  so)  with 
good  results.  Of  course  they  want  care  like 
everything  else,  you  don't  want  to  smash  'em 
round  too  much,  but  you  can  take  my  honest 
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word  for  it  there  ain't  a  better  line  on  the  mar- 
ket to-day,  though  some  charges  a  third  more 
for  'em." 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly,  triumphantly, 
his  eyes  glowing  with  the  depth  of  the  faith 
that  was  in  him,  and  added  with  fervor  "not 
one!" 

It  was  then  I  made  my  mistake.  I  should 
have  known  better,  but  we  each  have  a  vulner- 
able spot,  a  familiar,  that  betrays  us  at  the  least 
opportunity.  Many  and  sad  occasions  have  I 
had  to  know  mine. 

Seeing  him  so  thrilled  with  his  own  convic- 
tion, I  could  not  help  saying  just  by  way  of 
urbanity,  "Have  you  disposed  of  many  from 
this  last  set  of  cleaners  you  have  been  placing 
out?" 

"I  sent  out  thirty-six  machines,  and  yours  is 
the  twenty-second  sale,  and  there  are  still  some 
who  haven't  finally  made  up  their  minds." 

I  murmured  my  surprise. 

"Why  not?"  he  exclaimed  enthusiastically, 
"they  are  a  good  investment,  time-savers  for 
everyone,  and  a  first-class  machine  as  well  as 
inexpensive  when  you  consider  everything." 

"But  how  can  people  afford  such  luxuries  in 
war-time?"  I  asked. 
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"Pardon  me,  they  are  not  luxuries,  they  are 
necessities — hygienic  necessities.  Let  me  tell 
you.  Madam,  how  I  came  to  go  into  this  work. 
It  is  not  my  chosen  occupation.  I  was  and 
still  am  to  some  extent  connected  with  the  real 
estate  business,  but  that  is  not  a  profitable  con- 
cern during  war-time,  and  I  decided  to  take 
up  some  other  line.  I  looked  over  the  ground 
well  and  settled  on  vacuum-cleaners  as  offer- 
ing a  safe  and  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable 
opportunity.  I  will  tell  you  why,  Madam,  I 
reasoned  it  out  this  way.  During  war-tune, 
people's  incomes  will  be  more  restricted.  And 
besides  that,  many  young  women  now  em- 
ployed as  domestics,  will  enter  factories  as 
munition  workers.  Hence  an  increased  num- 
ber of  ladies  will  do  their  o^vn  work,  and  as  a 
natural  result  will  require  all  the  aids  that 
modern  science  can  furnish  them  with.  So  I 
looked  about  me  and  decided  this  was  the  right 
thing.  I  considered  gramophones  for  a  while, 
but  they  are  luxuries — though  you'd  be  sur- 
prised what  a  fine  selling  proposition  they  are. 
Still  I  decided  vacuum-cleaners  offered  the 
best  chance  for  me,  and  I've  had  no  reason 
thus  far  to  regret  it.  Besides,  I  had  a  good 
opening.     I  may  say  I've  done  pretty  well. 
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I've  taken  on  two  assistants  besides  the  young 
lady  in  the  office.  I  knew  a  young  fellow — 
only  about  twenty- two — who  wasn't  making 
more'n  eighty  a  month,  and  I  says  to  myself, 
'you're  just  the  right  sort  for  this  branch/ 
Do  you  know  why,  Madam?" 

My  visitor  paused  dramatically.  He  was 
standing  behind  the  best  padded  chair  punc- 
tuating his  remarks  on  it  energetically  with 
the  hand  that  wore  the  heavy  gold  ring.  He 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  and  radiated  profes- 
sionalism. One  could  see  he  was  in  his  best 
working  order.  Leaning  forward  he  became 
confidential.  "It's  because  he  had  Charm  of 
Manner.  That's  it,  Madam,  that's  the  secret 
of  success  in  a  business  like  this.  Charm  of 
Manner.  Well,  that  young  man  had  it,  and 
he's  goin'  right  ahead.  He  is  making  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars  a 
month  now." 

I  may  have  emitted  some  sign  of  surprise  at 
this  information.  I  know  I  experienced  it.  At 
any  rate,  my  caller  became  more  earnest  still. 
Leaning  well  over  the  chair,  he  lowered  his 
voice  and  said,  "I  am  myself  realizing  a  net 
profit  on  the  average  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  a  month.    My  brother  is  at  the  Front  and 
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I  am  keeping  the  old  folks'  home-fires  burn- 
ing as  well  as  my  own  place  going.  My  wife 
and  I  have  as  cozy  an  apartment  as  anyone 
could  wish  to  see." 

He  paused,  not  for  breath,  though  you 
might  think  it,  but  for  the  artistic  effect.  The 
rapid  mental  calculation  I  made  in  the  mo- 
ment's silence,  certainly  left  me  impressed. 
Four  or  five  thousand  a  year !  I  looked  at  my 
interlocutor  with  fresh  interest.  He  appeared 
to  my  mature  eyes  not  much  more  than  a 
slip  of  a  boy.  Must  I  begin  to  revise  my  ideas 
of  commercial  life?  Belonging  myself  to  the 
professional  class  of  fixed  incomes  (fixed  at 
none  too  high  a  figure) ,  prosperity  of  the  slid- 
ing scale  variety  had  never  appealed  to  my 
imagination.  I  hope  we  do  not  indulge  any 
"better  than  thou"  spirit  towards  our  com- 
mercial neighbors,  and  that  we  hold  all  honest 
labor  in  due  respect,  but  I  have  entertained  in 
my  own  house  so  many  men  of  weight  and  in- 
fluence whose  incomes  were  considerablv  below 
that  mentioned  by  the  vacuum-cleaner  gentle- 
man that  naturally  my  sense  of  values  was 
challenged. 

"Of  course,"  I  said,  "there  are  some  things 
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that  have  no  money  standard — things  money 
cannot  buy." 

"As  for  instance?"  he  suggested.  As  I  did 
not  instantly  reply,  he  took  up  the  thread 
again  himself,  earnestly,  respectfully,  as  a 
genuine  seeker  after  truth.  "Excuse  me,  but 
I  see  you  have  a  good  many  books  about  you 
here.  You  probably  lead  what  is  called  'the 
intellectual  life.'  You  might  be  able  to  throw- 
light  on  a  point  that  has  never  become  clear 
to  me.  It  is  this.  What  do  people  see  in  the 
profession  of  teaching  and  that  sort  of  thing 
that  attracts  them?  I  know  there  must  be 
something  in  it  that  I  don't  get  a-hold  of. 
There  isn't  what  I  would  call  a  decent  living 
in  it — what  attracts  them?" 

"But  they  may  not  put  money-making 
first,"  I  said. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked  with  every  indication 
of  sincerity.  "One  must  make  his  living  before 
he  can  do  anything  else.  I  don't  call  it  a  liv- 
ing if  one  has  to  pinch  and  save  at  every  turn. 
There  must  be  something  else,  and  I'd  like  to 
know  what  it  is." 

Could  I  tell  him?  Was  it  worth  while 
trying? 

I  did  try.    I  used  all  the  old  arguments  and 
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a  few  new  ones.  I  discoursed  on  the  value  of 
research,  of  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of 
the  world's  storehouse  of  thought.  I  enlarged 
upon  the  romance,  the  sense  of  high  adventure 
that  awaits  one  in  the  boundless  fields  of 
knowledge,  and  the  fascination  of  being  identi- 
fied with  progress,  the  unfolding  scroll  of  the 
universe.  I  waxed  quite  eloquent  for  me,  but 
I  wasn't  convincing.    He  wasn't  convinced. 

"But  I  read  too,"  he  exclaimed  patiently. 
"There's  scarcely  a  day  I  don't  manage  to  get 
in  an  hour  at  the  Public  Library.  My  wife 
and  I  read  together.  Just  now  we  are  doing 
Huneker.  Do  you  know  Huneker?  Now 
we've  read  nearly  all  of  Wells — just  finishing 
his  Invisible  King — my,  but  it's  a  fine  book, 
ain't  it,  sets  you  thinking — and  Howard 
Thompson  and  Tagore — I've  read  quite  a  few 
of  Tagore's  plays.  And  we  hear  the  best  con- 
certs that  come  along,  and  we  see  our  friends 
on  Sundays.  We  generally  get  a  nice  jaunt 
away  somewheres  in  the  summer.  My  life,  as 
you  see,  is  full.  I  vary  my  interests.  I  don't 
waste  myself,  but  I  don't  work  all  the  time — 
I  don't  need  to.  I  suppose  I  am  what  you 
might  call  a  self-made  man.  My  mother  gave 
me  what  book-education  I  have,  and  the  rest 
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I  picked  up  for  myself.  I'm  just  turned 
thirty,  and  I've  got  $5,000  in  Victory  Bonds. 
My  wife  and  I  have  a  good  time.  She  has  her 
friends  whenever  she  pleases.  I  had  a  car,  but 
a  good  chance  come  along  and  I  sold  it.  Time 
too  valuable.  Better  hire,  I  says  to  Kitty, 
comes  cheaper  in  the  end.  Now,  if  it  ain't  in- 
truding I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  we're 
missing  by  enjoying  ourselves  and  making  a 
good  living  and  helping  others  to  do  the  same." 
He  paused  again.  What  staggered  me 
wasn't  so  much  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
what  intellect  and  culture  and  tradition  stood 
for — though  I  knew  I  couldn't  explain  them— 
it  was  simply  the  challenge  of  the  practical. 
It  was  like  a  wave  of  some  vast  and  unknown 
sea  that  had  washed  up  to  my  door.  I  per- 
ceived in  this  alert,  rubicund-faced,  faultlessly 
attired  young  man  before  me  the  insurgence 
of  the  armies  of  commercialism.  It  was  Labor 
knocking  at  the  Study  door,  with  perhaps  a 
warrant  of  arrest  in  its  pocket.  It  was  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Executor,  the  inheritor  of  the 
earth,  and  it  was  asking  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  me.  Had  I  one  to  give? — that  is, 
one  that  would  be  understood?  Could  the 
pallid  pleasures  of  the  intellect  justify  them- 
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selves  in  these  vivid  times?  What  contribution 
to  a  world  at  war  had  mere  thinkers  to  make? 
Were  not  all  the  Knights  and  Barons  of  the 
times  conservers  of  flesh,  or  producers  of  tin? 
Were  not  the  rewards  for  those  who  do,  not 
for  those  who  merely  say  what  ought  to  be 
done?  Nay,  more,  were  not  Bacon  and  Tin 
and  other  commodities  the  very  basis  on  which 
the  higher  life  is  sustained?  Are  not  the 
Knights  and  Barons,  who  manipulate  them, 
yea,  and  the  vacuum-sweeper  gentlemen,  the 
real  dictators  of  the  world,  the  actuating 
forces?  It  was  these  assailing  questions,  this 
revelation  that  staggered  me,  that  rendered  me 
dumb. 

But  the  seeker  after  light  who  still  leaned 
over  the  padded  chair,  regarding  me  with 
what,  to  my  heated  imagination,  appeared  to 
be  an  ever-increasing  sternness  of  gaze,  im- 
proved the  opportunity  by  continuing  his  re- 
marks. 

"I  had  a  conversation  with  Professor 
Grantly  last  week.  Perhaps  you  know  him — 
lives  up  on  the  hill — at  least  I  think  the  name 
was  Grantly.  I  gave  a  demonstration  there, 
but  he  said  he  couldn't  afford  to  buy.  His 
study  walls  were  lined  with  books — literally 
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lined  with  them.  He  seems  to  be  an  authority 
on  ancient  languages  of  some  sort — Semitic, 
perhaps.  Well,  anyway  I  asked  him  what  it 
was  that  induced  people  to  become  teachers,  or 
to  take  up  the  study  of  by-gone  languages. 
Why  should  he,  for  example,  be  devoting  his 
life  to  what  brings  so  little  return  that  he 
couldn't  even  afford  a  Cleaner?  He  didn't 
make  it  clear  to  me,  though  he  talked  a  good 
deal.  We  have  only  one  life  so  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  why  not  make  the  most  of  it, 
enjoy  it,  get  somewhere.  That's  the  way  I 
look  at  it." 

"Each  to  his  own  taste,"  I  said,  rather 
lamely. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  it  must  be  something  like 
that,  but  I  cannot  see  the  attraction  myself." 

He  administered  a  thump  of  finality  to  the 
chair,  and  looked  around  for  his  hat  in  prepara- 
tion for  departure. 

"I  often  think,"  he  said,  half  way  to  the 
door,  "what  a  pity  it  is  that  all  the  learning 
and  so  on  that  people  get  here  can't  be  passed 
on  to  others  when  they're  done  with  it  them- 
selves. Lloyd  George,  for  instance,  or  Mr. 
Balfour,    they're    getting    along    in    years. 
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What'll  become  of  all  they  know?  Seems  a 
waste,  don't  it?" 

Seeing  that  I  was  expected  to  say  something 
and  that  the  interview  would  not  close  until 
I  did,  I  replied  vaguely — "But  that's  just 
where  we  come  to  the  edge  of  things,  I 
suppose." 

"Your  books  here  now,"  he  resumed,  ignor- 
ing my  remarks,  "and — and  all  you  must  a' 
got  out  of  them — seems  a  pity  we  couldn't 
— he  paused  for  a  word. 

"Buy  it?"  I  suggested. 

"Well,  yes,  something  of  that  sort." 

I  could  see  his  charm  of  manner  welling  up 
again  over  him  as  he  made  his  final  bow.  It 
was  long  after  three  of  course,  and  I  would 
have  to  make  apologies  and  humble  myself  to 
ask  for  another  appointment  with  Mrs.  L. 

"  'Charm  of  Manner!'  "  I  murmured  to  my- 
self, reflectively. 


OUR  LOQUACIOUS  POLL 

j4  POLOGY  may  be  due  for  including  in 
/-A  these  simple  domestic  annals  the 
**-  -•'  memoirs  of  a  mere  Poll  Parrot.  But 
as  the  kitchen  was  the  room  preferred  and 
mainly  inhabited  by  this  unruly  fowl,  and  espe- 
cially, as  its  presence  there  was  a  very  decided 
factor  in  "making  home  pleasant"  for  our  in- 
dispensable Janet,  justice  demands  their  in- 
elusion. 

Polly  was  a  St.  Valentine's  bird.  She  ex- 
changed commercial  for  domestic  life  in  the 
midst  of  a  blizzard  on  the  wildest  14th  of 
February  I  ever  experienced.  She  came  done 
up  in  a  mountainous  bundle,  her  cage  en- 
veloped in  innumerable  layers  of  paper — both 
brown  and  news — each  tied  up  separately  in 
hard  knots.  I  feared  to  find  nothing  within 
but  a  limp  mass  of  green  feathers,  when  the 
last  wrapping  was  removed,  but  instead,  there 
was  discovered  an  observant,  grave-looking 
creature  apparently  absorbed  in  inner  con- 
templation. 

70 
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The  yellow  head  was  cocked  on  one  side,  the 
powerful  beak  ajar,  so  to  speak,  and  the  red 
eye  fixed  us  in  a  gaze  of  unabashed  and  dis- 
concerting penetration.  She  had  the  look  of 
one  who  weighs  and  observes  but  suspends 
judgment.  The  same  non-committal  air  still 
marked  her  demeanor  when  with  cheerful 
chirrups,  we  sought  to  make  friendly  advance. 
She  neither  accepted  nor  declined.  She  simply 
stared  on,  curious,  detached,  inscrutable. 

Polly's  education  had  not  yet  begun  when 
she  became  an  inmate  of  our  establishment, 
but  she  had  been  recommended  to  us  as  a 
promising  aspirant  after  knowledge.  Her 
first  achievement  in  the  way  of  vocabulary  was 
a  tentative  "Hello!"  uttered  in  a  soft  accent 
and  with  an  air  of  surprise  quite  different  from 
the  stentorian  noises  suggestive  of  profanity, 
with  which  she  was  wont  to  express  her  own 
fleeting  emotions.  Some  would-be  humorist 
has  intimated  that  parrots  were  devils  before 
they  became  parrots,  and  their  secret  ambition 
is  to  become  devils  again.  Most  humorists 
lean  to  exaggeration,  but  Polly's  behavior  cer- 
tainly led  to  the  conviction  that  there  was 
something  in  this  theory.  She  took  pains  to 
make  it  evident  that  she  enjoyed  being  rude 
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and  insulting,  and  that  while  her  exercise  of 
those  attributes  not  compatible  with  good  so- 
ciety were  limited  by  wires  and  other  incon- 
veniences, her  desire  to  employ  them  knew  no 
bounds.  That  she  itched  to  behave  more  out- 
rageously than  she  knew  how  to,  was  only  too 
apparent.  This  is  a  bad  sign  whether  in  birds 
or  in  those  who  minister  to  their  welfare. 

That  Polly  had  a  grudge  against  us  from 
the  first  was  indirectly  revealed  by  her  obtru- 
sive preference  for  strangers,  and  directly  by 
the  sarcastic  and  vituperative  character  of  her 
remarks,  which,  though  confined  to  bird  laij- 
guage,  the  most  liberal  and  indulgent  in- 
terpretation could  not  disguise.  Of  course. 
Poll  was  not  free  from  those  little  discrepan- 
cies and  incongruities  which  betray  even  the 
subtlest  of  mortals  and  which,  had  she  been 
aware  of  them,  would  have  undermined  her 
proud  arrogance.  Her  loquacity  coupled  with 
her  histrionic  powers,  contributed  to  this  end, 
for  she  knew  no  other  than  to  utter  her  ac- 
quired sentiments  in  the  gentle  intonation  of 
her  instructor,  whereas  her  own  innate  feel- 
ings were  conveyed  in  tones  calculated  to 
arouse  not  only  the  forebodings  of  the  house-!-; 
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hold,  but  the  animosity  of  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood. 

If  Polly  during  her  outburst  of  temper 
against  us  could  have  realized  that  all  her  con- 
fidences to  passers-by  regarding  her  passion 
for  crackers  or  her  desire  to  have  her  head 
scratched,  were  couched  in  the  very  accents  of 
her  flouted  family,  she  might  have  suffered  a 
blighting  mortification.  The  springs  of  our 
eloquence,  as  George  Eliot  has  pointed  out, 
would  be  instantly  dried  up,  did  we  but  know 
that  our  audience  was  more  concerned  with  the 
eccentricities  of  our  delivery  than  with  the 
weight  of  our  argument. 

But  Poll  was  not  an  artist.  Her  preference 
for  strangers  was  over  done,  and  consequently 
unconvincing.  It  was  a  mean,  round-about 
way  of  getting  back  at  us.  Moreover,  it  led 
to  a  very  unpleasant  episode,  one  which  in  its 
turn  gave  place  to  a  most  unhappy  end, 
namely,  the  curtailment  of  certain  cherished 
privileges,  though,  I  have  no  doubt,  she 
ascribed  this  result  solely  to  our  own  baseness 
of  disposition.  It  takes  breadth  of  vision  to 
perceive  in  ourselves  the  obscure  causes  of 
those   actions   which   displease   us   in  others. 
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Nevertheless  it  is  generally  in  ourselves  that 
they  are  to  be  found. 

It  happened  in  this  wise.  A  wedding  was 
to  take  place  at  our  abode,  the  happy  par- 
ticipants coming  from  distant  and  divergent 
points.  The  bride  elect  arrived  some  time  in 
advance,  and  not  being  known  to  Poll  as  a 
relative  of  the  family,  was  instantly  installed 
as  prime  favorite.  It  was  almost  touching  to 
witness  the  demonstrations  of  agitated  joy 
with  which  Polly  welcomed  the  casual  entry 
of  this  lady  into  the  room  and  the  delirious 
rapture  aroused  in  her  fickle  breast  by  even  the 
smallest  attention  from  the  adored.  Two  days 
before  the  important  event,  a  sad  miscarriage 
of  innocent  intentions  occurred.  Polly  was 
clambering  over  the  outside  of  her  cage  as 
usual  when  the  bride-to-be  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  Immediately  the  bird  began  emit- 
ting those  sounds  of  delight  which  she  reserved 
for  her  favorites.  "Poor  Poll,"  said  the  lady 
indulgently.  Polly,  holding  on  to  the  wires, 
reached  her  full,  green,  elongated  length  out 
towards  the  beloved,  who  drew  slightly  back. 

"O,  she  won't  hurt  you,  she  just  wants  to 
make  a  little  love  to  you,"  we  encouraged. 
The  lady  looked  doubtful. 
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"Go  a  little  nearer,"  we  urged.  *'She  means 
no  harm." 

The  bride  bent  down,  though  somewhat  cau- 
tiously. If  she  had  not  been  quite  so  cautious, 
all  might  have  been  well,  but  alas,  she  didn't 
bend  quite  far  enough,  and  poor  Polly  in  an 
escstasy  of  desire  to  reach  her  latest  love, 
stretched  too  far,  and  feeling  her  balance  giv- 
ing way,  opened  her  massive  beak,  seizing 
the  nearest  object  that  presented  itself  by  way 
of  support.  This  object,  sad  to  relate,  was 
the  bride's  nose  and  from  it  the  next  instant 
Polly  was  hanging  with  her  full  weight  while 
her  unwilling  host  made  frantic  efforts  at  dis- 
lodgment. 

Finding  the  position  untenable,  Polly  let 
go,  flopping  heavily  with  many  agitated 
gurgles,  to  the  ceiling  where  she  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  precarious  foothold  on  what  our 
paper-hanger  calls  the  "cornish,"  whence  she 
emitted  loud  and  unprintable  remarks. 

The  bride's  remarks  are  not  printable  either. 
They  came  from  behind  the  folds  of  a  hastily- 
applied  handkerchief,  and  were  muffled.  It 
was  probably  better  so,  for  while  I  feel  sure 
they  were  not  really  profane  at  all,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
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soothe  anybody's  feelings.  Everybody's  feel- 
ings needed  soothing  just  then,  even  mine. 
Of  course  I  couldn't  say,  "VVHiy  on  earth  did 
you  pull  back  just  when  you  did?"  or  even 
offer  defense  of  poor  Poll's  character.  That 
was  gone  forever,  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as 
if  nothing  but  her  head  on  a  tea-plate  would 
suffice  for  atonement.  It  was  really  a  delicate 
situation. 

However,  the  immediate  consideration  was 
not  so  much  appeasement  as  how  to  stanch 
the  two  bleeding  scars  which  now  appeared  on 
the  sides  of  the  bride's  nose.  I  won't  go  into 
particulars.  They  are  painful  even  in  retro- 
spect, but  I  am  sure  that  none  were  omitted  in 
the  long  and  low-pitched  conferences  which 
took  place  in  the  parlor  after  the  prospective 
groom's  arrival.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say, 
however,  that  the  gentleman  in  the  case  rose 
nobly  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the  wedding 
took  place  as  pre-arranged  in  spite  of  the 
strange  red  spots  on  either  side  of  the  bride's 
pretty  nose  which  powder  could  neither  sub- 
due nor  assuage. 

As  time  went  on,  Polly's  linguistic  accom- 
plishments increased.  I  am  sure  if  she  had 
known  the  satisfaction  this  gave  us,  she  would 
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have  preferred  to  remain  inarticulate.  It 
seemed  almost  perfidious  to  take  advantage  of 
an  ignorance  that  found  expression  in  the  guise 
of  an  amiability  foreign  to  its  nature.  How- 
ever, one  may  reflect  that  Nature  herself  takes 
advantage  of  us  in  many  little  underhand 
ways,  and  after  all,  Polly's  bread  and  butter, 
or  rather,  her  hemp-seed  and  peanuts,  de- 
pended upon  these  accomplishments  which  she 
pursued  in  the  ardor  of  ignorance. 

To  be  sure,  she  would  never  "show  off" 
under  any  circumstances.  If  invited  to  do 
so  for  the  entertainment  of  interested  guests, 
she  immediately  lapsed  into  sodden  silence, 
with  not  even  a  spark  of  intelligence  on  her 
cryptic  visage.  But  if  we  were  all  busy,  with 
no  time  to  stop  and  listen  even.  Poll  got  in 
her  liveliest  work — repeating  every  word  of 
her  vocabulary  with  meticulous  care,  always 
ending  with  her  crowning  achievement,  *'God 
save  the  Kig"  which  was  said  a  dozen  times 
in  varying  but  reverent  accents. 

Every  Sunday  morning  Polly  took  a  bath. 
It  raised  some  doubt  as  to  her  antecedents 
that  this  should  transpire  once  a  week  only  and 
always  on  Sunday,  but  so  it  was.  The  per- 
formance began  by  the  endeavor  to  get  her 
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large  head  into  her  small  drinking-cup  which 
was  murky  with  dissolved  cracker,  for  Poll 
tenaciously  clung  to  the  evil  habit  of  dipping 
her  cracker  in  water  before  eating  it.  When 
her  bath-tin  was  filled  with  tepid  water  and 
placed  within  her  cage,  she  could  be  counted 
on  to  wet  the  entire  area  of  the  room  with  its 
contents,  as  well  as  to  deafen  any  spectator 
intrepid  enough  to  venture  near,  with  her 
vociferations.  In  the  process  of  drying  her- 
self, which  lasted  most  of  the  day,  she  disclosed 
crimson  touches  under  wing  and  tail,  ordi- 
narily hidden  from  view ;  but  resented  with  ail 
animosity  disproportionate  to  its  cause,  any 
interest  one  might  show  in  her  personal 
charms.  Indeed,  the  suspicion  was  forced 
upon  one  that  she  courted  small  attentions  in 
order  to  find  excuse  for  the  outlet  of  her  un- 
righteous spleen,  so  large  was  her  endowment 
of  this  attribute.  Everything  was  occasion  of 
offense  to  her,  and  particularly  any  intimation 
that  her  proper  sphere  was  inside  her  cage. 
She  resented  interference  at  this  point  with 
fiendish  animosity,  but  her  migrations  ex- 
tended to  so  wide  an  area,  that  we  were  driven 
to  devising  a  cross  bar  of  broom  handles, 
firmly  attached  to  a  metal  base  so  that  she 
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could  feel  at  liberty  without  the  temptation  to 
sink  her  beak  in  the  surrounding  furniture. 
Fortunately,  she  took  to  this  arrangement, 
and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  absorbed  con- 
templation of  the  moving  world  about  her,  or 
in  irascible  commands  that  her  wants  receive 
immediate  attention. 

In  summer  we  placed  her  out  under  the 
trees — cautiously  at  first — where  she  would 
stand  hour  after  hour  watching  in  a  curious, 
hypnotic  sort  of  gaze,  the  flight  of  birds  to 
freedom  born.  What  dim  stirring  of  racial 
memory  lay  under  that  imperturbable  gaze? 
What  emotion  was  evoked  in  that  dormant  in- 
telligence by  the  vision  of  wings?  Strange, 
cautionary  sounds  gave  the  only  clue  to  her 
feelings,  and  these  belonged  to  a  world  we 
could  not  penetrate  or  interpret.  If  nightfall 
found  her  still  under  the  pine  and  her  clamor- 
ous calls  for  transference  to  the  house  re- 
mained unheeded,  she  would  sometimes  essay 
transit  herself,  flopping  heavily  into  the  ve- 
randa, the  cries  of  uneasiness  changing  to  ex- 
ultation if  she  achieved  a  successful  landing. 

At  dusk  she  always  sought  the  refuge  of  her 
cage  calling  for  the  protecting  blanket  to  be 
adjusted,  and  when  this  rite  had  been  com- 
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pleted,  she  offered  up  her  orisons  in  a  soft, 
musical  "Good-night,  good-night,"  as  she 
settled  to  repose.  It  was  then  that  she  became 
endeared  to  her  exasperated  family  and  was 
forgiven  the  day's  record  of  miscellaneous  mis- 
deeds. Even  knowledge  of  the  slices  she  had 
taken  out  of  the  door- jamb,  or  chair-back,  if 
occasion  had  offered,  softened  in  retrospect; 
and  one  day  when  she  uttered  that  same  little 
sweet  good-night  from  the  folds  of  an  apron 
that  chanced  to  be  hanging  on  the  kitchen 
door,  you  forgave  her  a  whole  record  of  ill- 
doings  in  one  magnificent  lump,  for  the  sake 
of  the  laugh  it  set  going  and  the  consequent' 
clearing  of  an  overcharged  domestic  atmos- 
phere. She  had  stuck  her  inquisitive  head  be- 
tween the  folds  and  the  tone  was  muffled. 
When  she  withdrew  it  again,  you  could  have 
sworn  there  was  conscious  glee  in  the  mis- 
chievous look  she  wore.  Indeed,  you  often  had 
an  uneasy  sense  that  she  knew  more  than  was 
commonly  accredited  to  her.  The  remarks 
that  came  with  staggering  appropriateness 
left  an  irresistible  impression  that  more  than 
elementary  intelligence  lurked  behind  the 
quizzical  eye. 

I  was  an  unsuspected  witness  at  a  neat  little 
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drama  once  when  Polly  came  out  ahead. 
Puss  was  outstretched  in  abandonment  one  hot 
day  near  the  stove,  and  Polly  observing  this, 
climbed  down  from  her  perch  with  a  few  sotto 
voce  observations.  Waddling  over  to  the  un- 
suspecting feline,  she  took  a  large  beakful  of 
tail  and  bit  hard  on  it. 

A  horrified  scream  and  a  black  streak  to  the 
door  testified  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  chas- 
tisement and  to  the  emotions  of  the  unfortu- 
nate cat.  As  fast  as  her  clumsy  talons  would 
go,  Poll  beat  a  retreat  to  the  safety  of  her 
perch,  where  she  gave  vent  to  strange  cack- 
lings  of  unholy  joy  with  more  than  a  hint  of 
demoniacal  laughter. 

Among  other  accomplishments,  Polly  had 
picked  up  the  high-pitched  note  in  which  Kitty 
was  summoned  to  refreshments,  and  was 
often  caught  abusing  this  capacity.  More 
than  once  I  have  seen  the  discomfited  cat  after 
a  joyful  response,  realize  the  situation  and 
slink  away,  confused  and  abashed.  After 
the  tail  episode  there  was  a  gleam  in  the  yellow 
eye  that  boded  no  good  for  Polly,  and  the 
time  came  when  their  mutual  distrust  and 
antipathy  developed  into  a  free  fight.  Polly, 
on  the  insecure  footing  afforded  by  the  back  of 
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the  kitchen  rocking-chair  was  at  some  disad- 
vantage, when  puss  from  beneath  clawed  up 
at  spasmodic  and  unexpected  intervals.  I 
sacrificed  the  chair  to  see  it  through,  and  called 
the  family.  With  crest  erect  and  wings  dis- 
tended, in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  Polly  endeav- 
ored to  balance  herself  on  the  wobbly  chair- 
back,  parry  the  thrusts  from  below  and  get  in 
a  few  straight  jabs  herself.  She  made  the  mis- 
take loquacity  always  makes  in  taking  time 
for  superfluous  remarks.  She  dissipated 
energy  in  disordered  observations  unsuitable 
to  the  occasion. 

It  was  no  time  to  explain  her  preference  for 
crackers  or  request  the  onlookers  to  stroke  her 
head.  Allowances  must  be  made  of  course  for 
the  exigencies  of  a  limited  vocabulary,  but  it 
did  seem  to  be  carrj^ing  things  too  far  for  that 
irate  fowl  to  stand  up  to  her  full  height,  red 
anger  riding  her  like  a  hag,  and  call  in 
a  gentle,  high-pitched  voice  "Kitty,  Kitty, 
Kitty,"  while  the  object  of  her  adjurations 
lurked  below  waiting  an  opportune  moment  in 
which  to  scratch  out  a  clawful  of  feathers. 

Polly  is  no  more.  She  departed  this  life 
suddenly  and  inexplicably  after  her  kind,  one 
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bright  Sunday  morning  just  when  there 
seemed  most  to  live  for. 

I  had  been  making  Banbury  cakes  the  day 
before,  and  Polly  with  raucous  and  vitupera- 
tive remarks  had  filched  some  of  the  currants, 
sugared  and  redolent  of  lemon  extract,  that 
waited  their  turn  to  be  imbedded  in  the  deli- 
cate flakey  crust  which  makes  Banbury  cakes 
beloved  of  the  family.  Whether  this  con- 
tributed to  Polly's  decease,  or  her  lamented 
end  was  hastened  by  her  incorrigible  habit  of 
soaking  all  her  food  before  eating  it,  none  can 
say.  She  had  thieved  before  when  our  backs 
were  turned  (or  weren't)  without  apparent  ill, 
and  she  had  long  made  mush  of  her  crackers, 
but  then,  of  course,  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  cumulative  retribution — especially  where 
digestive  indiscretions  are  concerned. 

Her  departure  left  poignant  regret  in  all 
but  pussy's  breast,  and  an  aching  void  in 
Janet's  life,  for  in  the  latter  days  there  had 
sprung  up  an  attachment  between  them,  Polly 
permitting  all  sorts  of  endearments  and  famil- 
iarities to  Janet,  indignantly  resented  from 
other  members  of  the  household.  Any  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  that  might  have  been  evoked 
by  this  unnatural  conduct   were  tempered  by 
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the  obvious  fact  that  it  did  more  than  we  could 
to  attach  Janet  to  us.  Indeed,  our  grief  for 
our  irascible  pet  was  heightened  by  fear  that 
it  might  entail  a  double  loss — a  fear  which 
eventually  deepened  into  gloomy  certainty. 
For  it  was  not  long  after  her  decease  that 
Janet  broke  to  me  the  unwelcome  news  that 
something  seemed  to  tell  her  to  go  out  to  Ed- 
monton to  see  her  cousin  whose  husband  was 
in  the  cigar  business. 

Polly  sleeps  in  a  shoe-box  deep  under  the 
dining-room  window,  but  we  do  not  cease  to 
mourn  her  loss,  and  with  it  Janet's. 
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GLAMOR  of  fresh  winds  that  ruffle 
blue  waves  to  thin  lines  of  foam,  tall 
elms  with  swaying  branches,  elder- 
berry bushes  billowing  in  white  bloom  against 
the  velvet  back  ground  of  dark  pines,  and  all 
the  rich  color  and  prodigality  of  July  frame 
my  mental  picture  of  Abel  Goodfriend,  chief 
sustainer  of  our  Summer  existence.  Rugged 
he  is,  and  homely  and  kind.  For  fifteen  long 
years  he  put  up  our  ice,  hauled  and  split  our 
firewood,  was  our  dairyman,  green-grocer  and 
chore-boy  all  in  one.  His  little  frame  house, 
which  had  a  way  of  blossoming  out  in  diff^erent 
shades  of  paint  on  successive  seasons,  stood  on 
the  main  shore  not  far  from  our  dot  of  an 
Island,  and  the  vise-like,  grip  of  his  horny 
hand  extended  in  annual  welcome,  with  the 
light  of  the  honest  blue  eye  above  it  looking 
straight-forwardly  into  your  own,  was  like  the 
very  incarnation  of  Nature  herself  guarantee- 
ing another  season's  harvest  of  benefactions. 
Indeed,  one  scarcely  differentiated  him  from 
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Nature.  He  seemed  so  essentially  her  product 
— so  unsophisticated,  so  incapable  of  self- 
seeking. 

For  myself,  I  have  always  liked  Nature's 
way  of  bestowing  her  benefactions,  unassorted. 
I  like  the  big  and  little  basketed  together 
under  the  parent  tree,  and  not  hand-picked 
over  with  an  eye  to  commercial  values  as  they 
come  on  the  vendor's  stall.  It  takes  off  some- 
thing, a  sense  of  friendliness,  to  see  them  form- 
ally laid  out  in  graduated  rows.  For  the  same 
reason  I  liked  Abel.  He  was  so  unpremedi- 
tated, so  genuinely  a  product  of  the  soil,  so 
wholesome  and  intelligible  and  flavorsome. 
No  taint  of  commercial  standards  spoiled  his 
quality.  He  was  incapable  of  considering  us 
in  the  light  of  material  for  exploitation.  We 
were  real  people  to  him,  friends  and  fellow- 
beings.  When  our  floating  dock  broke  loose 
one  wild  night  in  our  absence  and  starting  off 
down  stream  on  its  own  account,  was  captured 
by  him  and  lassoed  to  a  stout  oak  by  the  shore, 
it  didn't  occur  to  him  to  make  capital  of  it, 
and  charge  up  for  time  and  rope.  Instead, 
he  glowed  with  the  pleasure  of  having  done  a 
neighborly  deed.  And  not  the  least  of  the 
blessings    (albeit   an   unconscious    one)    that 
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flow  from  his  elemental  view  of  life,  is  Abel's 
own  belief  in  human  kindliness.  I  will  not 
maintain  that  his  outer  and  material  welfare 
is  advanced  thereby.  It  is  not  given  to  all  to 
believe  in  or  rely  upon  elemental  honesty. 
We  are  so  habituated,  most  of  us,  to  the 
money-suckers,  that  we  insensibly  assume  an 
attitude  of  defense,  forgetting  that  some  sim- 
ple natures  remain  human  and  honest  to  the 
end. 

No-.credit  is  due  me  if  I  escaped  this  pitfall 
with  Abel.  It  is  due  to  his  own  ingenuous- 
ness. I  had  myself  from  very  shame,  to  sug- 
gest that  the  price  of  the  milk  daily  distributed 
among  his  coterie  of  cottagers  (capable,  unlike 
the  city  brand,  of  covering  itself  overnight 
with  a  yellow  blanket  of  thick  cream),  should 
be  raised  from  five  to  six  cents  per  quart,  and 
again  on  a  later  occasion  to  seven.  I  hope 
the  neighbors  never  foimd  me  out,  but  it  really 
lay  heavy  on  my  conscience  to  pay  for  this 
pure.  Country-grass  quality  little  more  than 
half  what  our  thin,  snobbish,  Toronto  variety 
costs. 

Eggs  too,  'remained  stationary  in  price, 
though  on  moonlit  evenings  (so  conducive  to 
confidences^,  when  Abel  rowed  me  over  to 
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the  village  for  the  late  mail,  he  opened  his 
mind  to  me  on  the  scandalous  price«of  chicken- 
feed.  Abel  had  been  in  the  habit  of  opening 
his  mind  to  me  on  these  occasional  moon-light 
excursions  for  12  years  or  more.  Its  contents 
have  changed  considerably  during  this  time. 
Though  the  price  of  chicken-feed  and  seed 
potatoes  preoccupied  it  more  recently,  in  re- 
moter times  the  absorbing  topic  was  young 
ladies. 

By  young  ladies,  Abel  meant  the  damsels 
who  served  in  our  neighbor's  kitchens,  and  I 
saw  that  in  the  alembic  of  his  imagination  they 
took  on  a  radiance  unperceived  by  me.  They 
became  units  instead  of  accessories;  individu- 
als, instead  of  a  negligible  class  quantity,  and 
were  clothed  upon  with  traits  and  graces  I  had 
never  even  suspected. 

I  saw,  moreover,  that  there  were  more  things 
in  Heaven  and  earth  and  cottage  neighbor- 
hoods than  I  in  my  isolated  ignorance  dreamed 
of.  Some  of  these  things  were  unconsciously 
revealed  to  me  through  the  naivete  of  Abel's 
transparent  mind.  I  became  aware  that  he 
was  being  played  with,  cat's  paw  fashion,  by 
his  nearest  neighbors,  a  certain  Mrs.  Dack, 
second  wife  to  "Hickory"  the  fisherman  whose 
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hearth  and  home  (his  heart  must  have  ossified 
long  ago,  she  had  commandeered  shortly  after 
their  vacancy  by  No.  One.  Mrs.  Dack,  No. 
Two,  was  of  Irish  extraction  and  the  Sinn 
Fein  type  of  mind.  She  had  penetrated  our 
isolated  community  in  the  capacity  of  cook  for 
a  wealthy  New  York  family  who  were  simu- 
lating the  simple  life,  in  vogue  just  then,  and 
all  Hickory's  skill  and  cunning  in  the  baiting 
of  hooks  availed  him  nothing  when  his  own 
turn  came.  He  was  approved,  appropriated 
and  partly  reformed  before  awakening  to  the 
full  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

He  merits  a  chapter  to  himself.  His  large 
inexpressiveness,  his  keen  eye  under  the 
shaggy,  gray  brows,  somehow  suggested  to  me 
a  trapped  giant ;  and  indeed  he  was  that.  One 
of  the  innumerable,  pathetic  things  trapped  by 
tyrannous  circumstance. 

Even  the  large  amount  of  nervous  energy 
his  second  wife  lavished  upon  his  numerous 
weaknesses  failed  to  exhaust  her  supply  and 
she  spent  the  residue  in  setting  up  sundry  con- 
flagrations in  our  erstwhile  peaceful  neigh- 
borhood. The  picturesquely  tumble-down 
cottage  which  she  had  made  Hickory  resusci- 
tate and  whitewash,  nestling  in  among  a  grove 
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of  oak  and  hemlock  in  a  sheltered  nook  of  the 
same  inlet  where  Abel  "farmed,"  became  a 
Smiday  afternoon  rendezvous  for  the  maids 
of  the  region,  and  thither  Abel  was  wont  to 
betake  himself  in  bravest  array  with  hopefully 
beating  heart.  And  upon  him  the  Sinn  Fein 
lady  sharpened  her  wit  and  loosed  her  stores 
of  venom,  doing  this  tongue-tied,  isolated 
country  dweller  what  despite  she  could  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  "young  ladies"  whose  compan- 
ionship he  coveted  during  the  brief  days  of 
Summer. 

My  heart  burned  with  the  recital  of  this 
artless  spirit,  bruised  by  the  injustices  of  life, 
and  smarting  under  the  lash  of  merciless 
feminine  wit.  Child-like  he  undoubtedly  was, 
with  a  child's  need  of  understanding  and  con- 
solation, but  also  with  a  child's  faith  in  human 
kind,  and  a  generous  interpretation  of  others. 
He  was  himself  incapable  of  unkindness. 
When  the  Dack's  cow  broke  into  his  pasture, 
or  the  Elysian  depths  of  his  oat-field,  no  com- 
plaint was  made.  She  was  gently  driven  forth 
only.  And  when  her  industry  in  milk-giving 
ebbed,  the  need  was  supplied  from  his  own 
never-too-abundant  stores,  all  the  more 
readily,  I  imagine,  by  way  of  placating  his 
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termagant  of  a  neighbor,  and  endeavoring 
to  reinstate  himself  in  her  esteem,  after  the 
manner  of  the  meek  of  the  earth  who  seek  not 
their  own. 

But  there  are  those  to  whom  meekness  is 
but  a  confession  of  weakness.  The  redoubta- 
ble Mrs.  Dack  never  perceived  in  Abel  a  na- 
ture handicapped  from  the  start,  essentially 
fine,  struggling  against  odds  to  maintain  and 
fulfill  the  obligations  of  existence.  She  may 
have  been  herself  the  thwarted  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. Nay,  are  we  not  all  more  or 
less  so? 

Yet  there  are  things  againsi  which  every 
normal  instinct  rebels.  Cruelty  is  one  of  them. 
I  have  spoken  of  Abel  as  handicapped.  A 
great  and  unatonable  wrong  had  been  done 
to  him  indirectly  in  his  childhood.  He  had 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  without  learning  to 
read  and  write.  At  least  indisputable  evi- 
dence points  that  way,  though  it  had  never 
been  mentioned  between  us,  or  allowed  to 
come  into  the  open. 

Early  orphaned,  and  brought  up  by  a  busy 
Aunt  with  her  own  quiver  full,  living  in  iso- 
lated country  regions,  the  thing  had  probably 
never  been  realized  until  it  was  too  late.     I 
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admired  the  sensitiveness  and  fine  feeling  for 
self-respect  which  kept  Abel  silent  as  to  this 
lack,  and  I  really  almost  hate  to  be  setting  it 
down  here  in  cold  ink.  Still,  the  picture  is 
incomplete  without  it,  for  it  was  Consciousness 
of  this  deficiency  which  put  him  so  helplessly 
at  the  mercy  of  others  and  kept  him  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  mind. 

I  tried  to  blink  the  suspicion  when  it  first 
presented  itself  to  me.  I  didn't  want  to  know 
it  even  if  it  were  true.  But  when  the  checks 
in  payment  for  winter  services  returned  to  me 

his 

after  many   days   backed  with   "Abel     X' 

mark 

Goodfriend,"  the  thing  was  writ  clear  and 
inescapable.  He  may  not  realize  that  the  evi- 
dence comes  back  to  us,  or  it  may  be  that 
surmise  of  it  torments  his  solitary  hours.  But 
it  is  never  spoken  of.  He  does  not  know  what 
he  has  been  spared,  along  with  what  he  has 
been  robbed  of.  The  sensationalism,  the  vul- 
garity, the  diffuseness  that  follows  in  the  train 
of  such  reading  as  is  likely  to  come  within  his 
radius,  one  might  thankfully  remain  a  stranger 
to.  But  he  could  know  only  of  the  depriva- 
tion, necessarily  greater  in  the  region  of  his 
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own  self-respect  and  community  opinion  than 
in  the  actual  loss.  Though  he  never  men- 
tioned it,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mrs.  Dack's 
wit  coruscated  around  this  sorest  of  points, 
and  that  poor  Abel  suffered  as  only  a  sensitive 
nature  can,  in  being  held  up  in  ridicule  for  the 
diversion  of  the  sunmier  young  ladies. 

However  that  may  be,  season  followed  sea- 
son with  no  change  in  Abel's  "prospects.'* 
He  still  "batched  it"  in  the  little  green  (or 
brown  or  yellow)  house  among  the  elder-berry 
bushes,  and  went  his  daily  round  of  milking, 
chicken-feeding,  and  housekeeping,  ever  a  little 
more  bronzed,  a  little  heavier  of  step,  a  little 
more  humble-minded.  A  gentler  dignity  set- 
tled upon  him ;  the  dignity  of  faithful  and  hon- 
orable toil  and  of  association  with  Nature's 
wind-swept  tides  and  spaces.  It  became  him 
well. 

But  Nature  does  not  change  words  with  you 
or  put  a  stick  on  the  fire  when  it  languishes. 
We  have  need  of  our  kind.  The  fear  began 
to  haunt  me  that  some  fine  spring  we  should 
find  Abel  had  vanished,  driven  forth  by 
the  loneliness  of  the  life  he  had  undertaken, 
combined  with  the  jibes  of  his  erratic  neighbor. 

Then  one  February  when  the  ice  bill  came 
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due,  I  observed  that  it  had  been  written  in  a 
new  hand,  a  nice  feminine  hand,  though  signed 
as  usual,  "Mr.  Abel  Goodfriend,"  and  there 
was  a  slightly  tangled  sentence  in  the  observa- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  note  which  seemed  to 
imply  some  unusual  order  of  things.  So  in 
the  following  June  when  we  were  once  more 
deposited  on  the  little  dock  amidst  our  in- 
numerable boxes  and  bags,  with  Abel  com- 
ing down  to  greet  us  over  the  path  that  was 
newly  glorified  with  columbine  and  stars  of 
Bethlehem,  I  was  not  altogether  surprised  to 
find  a  more  than  wonted  heartiness  in  his  grip, 
and  a  suppressed  excitement  in  his  manner 
betokening  events  of  a  highly  important 
character. 

When  our  impedimenta  were  all  collected 
and  unroped  on  the  cottage  veranda,  and  the 
little  steamer  that  brought  us  had  wobbled  off 
over  the  clear  lake  again,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  some  huge,  clumsy,  water-beetle, 
Abel  and  I  settled  down  to  accounts  out  on  the 
pine-shaded,  balsam-scented  side  veranda,  I 
with  my  hat  still  on,  Abel  in  his  honest  ging- 
ham shirt-sleeves. 

It  always  takes  time  for  Abel  to  tell  things. 
There  has  to  be  a  starter,  in  the  way  of  a  few 
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general  observations,  and  a  gradual  leading 
up  to  the  main  point.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  trying  to  hurry  him.  It  results 
simply  in  inarticulation.  Gentle  encourage- 
ment, like  a  tidal  wave,  floats  him  ever  nearer 
and  nearer  his  high- water  mark  (which  one 
perceives  from  afar)  and  finally  lands  him 
correctly  in  the  middle  of  it.  So  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  intoxicating  woodland  peacefulness 
with  an  oriole  fluting  over-head,  I  assumed  a 
provocative  air  of  casualness  while,  with  many 
crossings  and  uncrossings  and  recrossings  of 
his  jean-covered  legs,  and  interminable  chew- 
ings  of  the  grass-stalk  he  had  acquired  by  way 
of  moral  support,  Abel  succeeded  in  acquaint- 
ing me  with  the  most  momentous  fact  and 
crowning  achievement  of  his  life,  his  marriage. 
Scarcely  less  momentous  for  us  than  for 
him.  For  on  the  disposition  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  would 
depend  much  of  the  comfort  and  success  of 
our  future  summers  in  this  sylvan  abode.  I 
own  to  gloomy  forebodings.  Matrimony  is 
such  a  lottery  at  the  best,  and  Abel  wore  so 
little  the  aspect  of  a  prize.  But  I  had  the  de- 
cency to  look  cheerful  at  any  rate  and  to  throw 
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some  effect  of  heartiness  into  the  congratula- 
tions which  were  his  due. 

As  soon  as  appeared  to  me  seemly,  I  took 
the  canoe  and  hastened  around  the  hemlock- 
fringed  bay  to  the  little  green  house  on  the 
point,  flanked  in  the  rear  by  a  disproportion- 
ately sized  barn,  and  gay  in  front  with  straggly 
rose-bushes  just  making  ready  to  bloom. 
Pushing  my  prow  along  the  half-submerged 
planks  which  served  Abel  as  temporary  land- 
ing till  the  water  should  go  do^sna  again,  amid 
the  clamor  of  the  ducks  and  flapping  of  fat 
old  Toby's  tail,  I  prepared  to  make  my  ad- 
vances, wedding-gift  in  hand,  to  the  new  Mrs. 
Goodfriend,  devoutly  hoping  there  might  be 
something  in  a  name. 

And  for  once  there  was!  Such  a  pleasant- 
faced,  tidy,  motherly-looking  soul  as  emerged 
from  the  kitchen-end  of  the  house  to  meet  me, 
one's  eyes  are  seldom  gladdened  by.  We 
found  common  ground  in  the  first  exchange  of 
remarks  about  the  ducks  and  were  on  the  basis 
of  old  friends  in  ten  minutes.  There  was  just 
one  little  matter  for  regret;  she  must  have 
been  Abel's  senior  by  several  years.  Already 
the  fine  coronal  of  hair  was  graying  over  the 
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temples,  and  little  criss-cross  lines  were 
gathering  at  the  corners  of  the  dark  eyes. 

She  was  quite  firm,  though  regretful,  about 
not  being  able  to  give  us  any  extra  help  should 
occasion  require.  INIr.  Goodfriend  would  not 
like  it,  she  said  with  dignity.  And  they  had 
"an  extry  cow  this  year  and  'between  the 
churnin'  and  the  gyarden  there  was  all  she 
had  ought  to  do." 

With  this  I  heartily  concurred.  After  all, 
fresh  butter,  friendliness  and  the  ties  that 
would  bind  Abel  to  our  vicinity,  were  the  chief 
desiderata,  and  these  the  pleasant-faced  new 
comer  insured. 

For  six  more  happy  summers  we  frolicked 
the  season  through  under  the  aegis  of  Abel's 
sustaining  care.  We  fished  off  his  shoal 
(where  the  biggest  perch  always  lurked  and 
there  was  rumor  of  black  bass) ;  we  filled  our 
jugs  with  wild  roses  and  spirea  off  his  point 
in  July,  and  with  plumy  golden-rod  in  Au- 
gust; gathered  raspberries  and  fuzzy  wild 
gooseberries  for  tarts  in  the  tangle  of  tall  grass 
and  woodsy  borders  behind  his  pasture.  Later 
in  the  season,  the  royal  blue  of  the  closed 
gentian  showed  in  a  certain  secluded  hollow 
not  far  away,  and  in  a  grove  beside  the  curve 
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of  the  beach,  when  the  golden  stillness  of  Sep- 
tember was  upon  us,  clusters  of  hickory  nuts 
split  their  brown  cases,  showing  the  white 
treasure  within. 

And  every  year  Abel  flourished  and  in- 
creased. Some  new  convenience  or  accessory 
was  added  to  his  small  establishment  each  sea- 
son. The  cellar  was  cemented  to  keep  out 
toads  and  garter-snakes;  the  veranda  across 
the  front  was  widened;  a  dairy  adjoining  the 
kitchen  built  and  finally  a  real  ( though  second- 
hand) motor-boat  was  installed.  This  last 
was  an  event  indeed,  a  long-desired  and  much 
needed  acquisition. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  was  the  occasion 
when  this  same  motor-boat  was  the  means  of 
rescuing  us  from  an  ill-starred  expedition 
across  the  lake  when  the  wind  unexpectedly 
came  up  instead  of  going  down,  as  it  had  been 
scheduled  to  do,  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  teeth  of  it  in  open  boats  seven  miles  from 
home.  Among  the  spoils  of  the  trip  was  a 
large,  disabled  blue-heron  which  a  confiding 
member  of  the  party  had  seen  stranded  on  a 
rocky  shore  unable  to  extricate  itself,  and 
had  insisted  on  taking  aboard. 

The  few  remaining  scraps  of  nourishment 
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in  the  depleted  lunch-baskets  had  been  offered 
this  impassive  fowl  from  time  to  time  Mdth- 
out  response.  It  appeared  not  to  see  them 
but  sat  sphinx-like  and  immovable  beside  its 
rescuer. 

Abel  had  been  sent  forth  at  sun-down  to 
seek  us  by  the  one  anxious  member  of  the 
household  who  had  staved  behind,  and  the  re- 
lief  with  which  the  "Emma  Jane"  was  sighted 
by  us  on  that  waste  of  darkening  water,  where 
shoals  abounded,  and  waves  continually  in- 
creased in  violence,  remains  to  this  day  a  joy- 
ful recollection.  His  exclamations  of  aston- 
ishment when  he  beheld  the  blue-heron  sitting 
in  fixed  and  stony  silence  on  the  lap  of  its 
friend  sent  a  thrill  through  the  entire  frame- 
work of  the  Emma  Jane.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
covered— which  took  time — he  cleared  his 
throat  and  said  in  an  awed  sort  of  voice,  "Mis' 
'Elen,  don't  that  thar  bird  want  to  bite  ye?" 

I  knew  by  his  tone  that  he  regarded  the 
situation  as  unusual,  not  to  say  critical,  but 
how  critical  I  didn't  realize  until  the  following 
day  when  the  stupefied  fowl,  having  been 
placed  in  solitary  confinement  in  the  boat- 
house,  sufficiently  recovered  its  equanimity  to 
inflict  a  severe  wound  upon  a  hand  that  ven- 
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tured  within  the  sweep  of  its  powerful  beak. 
The  disablement  that  followed  bore  testimony 
both  to  the  strength,  and  the  ferocity  behind 
that  glittering  wild  eye. 

But  seasons  go  fast,  and  happy  days  have 
swift  endings.  That  sixth  and  last  summer  of 
Abel's  good  fortune  ended  in  darkness.  It 
had  been  evident  from  our  first  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  Goodfriend  that  year,  that  the  tides  of 
strength  were  ebbing.  It  was  a  struggle  for 
them  more  or  less  all  through  the  season, 
though  it  was  only  too  evident  that  Abel's 
own  eyes  were  not  opened  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

A  stray  sister-in-law  was  produced  and  per- 
suaded to  "see  them  along."  Mrs.  Goodfriend 
was  away  in  a  hospital  for  a  time,  a  new  doc- 
tor was  called  in,  and  so  on.  It  was  supposed 
that  she  was  better,  and  no  one  was  prepared 
for  the  suddenness  with  which,  just  the  day 
before  we  were  to  have  followed  the  migrating 
birds,  she  slipped  the  cables  of  life  and  was 

away. 

Abel  came  over  with  the  milk  that  evening 
as  usual,  but  he  himself  was  not  as  usual  and 
never  would  be  so  again.    Janet  came  to  say. 
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"Mr.  Goodfriend  wants  to  see  you,  Ma'am; 
his  wife's  gone." 

It  was  a  wild  and  desolate  night  with  gusty 
drifts  of  rain,  and  rapidly  gathering  dark. 
The  trees  were  giving  up  their  leaves  in  fitful 
showers;  the  world  was  soaked  and  sodden. 
Abel  came  aromid  to  the  side  veranda  sheltered 
from  the  storm,  where  he  had  told  me  of  his 
marriage.  I  noticed  how  heavy  his  step  had 
become.  He  sank  into  the  first  chair  he 
reached,  his  empty  pail  rattling  against  its 
side. 

We  sat  long  and  silent  in  the  benison  of 
the  dark.  I  could  not  venture  to  intrude  upon 
the  sanctuary  of  his  grief  with  cold  words  of 
commonplace  consolation. 

It  was  for  him  that  lonely  hour  when  the 
soul  comes  face  to  face  with  the  instability  of 
all  things  mortal  and  reads  the  doom  of  its 
happiness. 

He  spoke  once  or  twice  in  whispers,  as  if 
thinking  half  aloud,  words  that  were  lost  in 
the  shouting  of  the  gale  among  the  writhing 
trees  without.  Once  I  caught  the  sentence, 
**Mebbe  we  was  too  fond  o'  one  another." 
Was  it  the  strange  sense  we  have  that  hap- 
piness is  alien — something  that  must  be  paid 
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for  and  that  we  must  not  take  lest  the  penalty 
be  too  great? 

It  was  an  hour  of  quickened  sensibilities  for 
both  of  us.  For  me,  a  deepened  sense  of  the 
Reaper's  silent  footsteps  that  go  ceaselessly  to 
and  fro  leaving  broken  hopes  and  stagnant 
waters  behind.  For  that  dim  child-soul  beside 
me,  caged  in  heavy  man's  form,  stricken  and 
robbed  of  all  that  gave  savor  and  meaning  to 
life — who  shall  say  what  it  meant? 

"I  mus'  go  back,"  he  said  suddenly  and 
simply.  "Good-night  Mem,  an'  thank  ye 
kindly." 

I  could  hear  his  heavy  feet  stumbling  down 
the  rocky  path  to  the  landing  in  the  dark,  till 
the  rushing  winds  and  darkness  swallowed 
him  up. 

The  least  we  could  do  was  to  postpone  our 
departure,  and  see  him  through  the  burden  of 
the  next  few  days.  There  was  a  hectic  flush 
about  him,  an  unnatural  glitter  in  his  eye  be- 
tokening unwonted  excitement.  I  dreaded 
for  him  what  must  inevitably  follow — the  long 
winter's  reaction,  whether  it  should  be  spent 
in  his  own  lonely  abode,  or  in  the  home  of  his 
brother-in-law  some  miles  beyond,  and  which 
I  understood  was  always  open  to  him.    It  was 
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with  the  hollow  mockery  of  bidding  him  take 
care  of  himself,  because  there  was  nothing 
better  to  say,  that  we  left  him  to  his  lonely 
grief,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  picture  of 
him,  standing  against  the  mellowed  tones  that 
Autumn  weaves,  when  we  came  away,  in- 
articulate, helpless,  living  on  merely  in  habit. 

I  hardly  expected  to  find  him  there  still 
when  we  came  again  next  spring,  but  he  was. 
Haggard  and  thin  and  "doctorin'  "  but  still 
going  the  old  round,  i)atient  and  faithful  as 
ever.  He  was  always  at  hand  when  wanted, 
one  missed  nothing  save  the  light  in  his  eye 
and  the  sense  of  life  about  him.  He  made  a 
few  references  to  the  past  when  we  chanced  to 
be  by  ourselves,  but  one  felt  that  he  carried 
with  him  a  weight  of  memory  and  an  experi- 
ence of  life  that  words  could  not  unburden 
him  of. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  summer  that  a 
neighboring  family  brought  with  them  as  cook 
and  general  manager,  a  woman  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  late  Mrs.  Goodfriend,  an  ex- 
emplary, capable,  eligible,  person  who  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  Abel,  and  who  would 
have  made  a  most  suitable  help-mate  for  him. 
Part   of   his   work,   moreover,    was   to   take 
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her  to  church  every  Sunday  in  the  "Emma 
Jane."  It  became  evident  that  her  kindliness 
and  good  common  sense  was  a  staff  upon 
which  Abel  might  safely  lean.  I  ventured  to 
refer  to  her  abilities  one  day  in  conjunction 
with  some  of  the  domestic  difficulties  which  he 
confided  to  me  and  which  were  increasing 
upon  him.  Unexpectedly  he  spoke  out 
straight  to  the  point  for  once. 

"Mis'  C,"  he  said  very  earnestly,  "Miss 
O'Grady  is  a  very  nice  lady.  I've  nothin' 
agin  her.  I  enjoy  her  comp'ny,  an'  if  things 
wus  diff'rent,  mebby  I'd  tell  her  so.  But  it's 
awful  hard  to  forgit  days  that  has  gone  by, 
an'  I  don't  laiow  es  I  ever  kin."  I  felt 
ashamed  of  my  shallowness,  my  haste  to  wit- 
ness the  healing  of  life's  deepest  wounds.  I 
was  silenced.  We  learn  so  slowly  how  to 
thread  our  ways  over  these  delicate  inner  roads 
of  life! 

This  was  five  years  ago.  Others,  brisker 
and  more  up  to  date,  occupy  the  little  cottage 
among  the  elder-berry  bushes  now  and  it  has 
changed  its  varied  hues  for  a  permanent,  and 
pleasing  dark  red.  Milk  has  risen  to  12  cents 
per  quart  undelivered  and  other  commodities 
"accordin'." 
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Once  a  season  Abel,  who  Kves  with  his 
brother-in-law,  "up  at  the  crick,"  makes  us  a 
short  visit  between  the  seasons  of  haying  and 
harvest,  seeming  to  take  a  certain  pleasure  in 
doing  odd  chores  about  the  place. 

He  has  recovered  some  measure  of  his  earlier 
tone,  and  though  the  shoulders  stoop,  and 
grayness  is  showing  in  the  dark  hair,  he  is  still 
able  to  "carry  on."  Time  and  life's  incessant 
demands  are  potent  healers. 

Standing  together  last  September  on  "sun- 
set rock,"  from  which  is  to* be  had  a  view  of 
the  little  cottage  so  long  the  center  of  his  ex- 
istence, Abel  turned  to  me  with  something  of 
the  old  earnestness  and  said: 

"Ef  I  cud  git  the  rentin'  of  it  agin,  I  bleeve 
I'd  take  it,  an'  git  a  larger  head  o'  cattle,  an' 
do  more  wid  the  gyardenin'.  Prices  hes 
riz  so." 

I  wasn't  sorry  for  the  practical  turn  of  his 
thoughts.  It  was  a  token  of  returning  health. 
Nature  takes  her  own  way  and  good  time  in 
covering  life's  chasms  with  fresh  growth  of 
healing  green. 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  A  CUCKOO 

CLOCK 

I  NEVER  go  to  the  tool-chest  in  the 
laundry  cupboard,  in  a  hasty  dive  after 
nails  of  specified  sizes,  or  the  screw-driver 
which  has  such  facility  for  getting  itself  lost, 
without  recoiling  under  the  sound  of  two 
mournful  notes  that  make  accusing  appeal  to 
me  out  of  the  horrid,  rasping  miscellany  of 
that  box.  They  proceed  from  the  two  kid- 
covered  bellows  that  in  happier  days  produced 
the  soft  coo-coo  of  our  lamented  Swiss  clock. 

I  shudder  when  I  hear  them.  It  makes  me 
think  of  lost  souls.  You  may  regard  it  a  just 
retribution  for  ever  possessing  so  childish  a 
thing  as  a  cuckoo-clock.  But  it  wasn't  my 
fault.  It  was  a  present.  A  relative  aged 
seventeen,  who  'Vent  over"  just  before  the 
war,  brought  it  as  her  chief  trophy  from  a 
flying  visit  to  Switzerland.  I  will  not  say  it 
was  entirely  for  her  sake  we  adopted  it.  We 
certainly  were  short  of  clocks  in  our  house, 
and  a  most  appropriate  place  presented  itself 
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at  the  head  of  the  front-hall  stairs,  so  I  had 
it  hung  there,  quite  openly.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  better  just  to  take  a  thing  of 
that  kind  in  a  straightforward  seriousness, 
without  explanation.  Privately,  I  believe 
most  people  have  a  sneaking  fondness  for 
cuckoo-clocks.  It  is  a  relic  of  childhood's  un- 
satisfied longings,  and  the  misspent  enthusi- 
asms which,  after  all,  makes  good  capital  on 
which  to  begin  gro^vn-up  days.  It  is  what  we 
yearned  for  and  never  possessed  that  lingers 
with  sweetest  effulgence  in  the  memory,  and 
who  among  us  never  yearned  for  a  cuckoo- 
clock? 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  different 
effects  produced  by  the  installation  of  that 
clock  upon  our  friends.  Some  merely  smiled 
indulgently,  consenting  to  be  amused  only 
after  finding  they  could  do  so  with  security 
from  the  charge  of  childishness.  Some  were 
ambiguous  and  evasive  as  to  their  real  senti- 
ments, while  others  disclosed  a  quick  and  self- 
unconscious  interest  in  the  whole  thing,  from 
the  blue  and  white  hybrid  bird  that  made  spas- 
modic jerks  at  every  stroke  of  the  hour,  to  the 
mechanism  within  that  produced  the  phe- 
nomena and  which  I  maintained  should  not  be 
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too  ruthlessly  invaded.  It  was  generally  our 
men  visitors  who  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
our  new  acquisition,  which  brings  me  to  the 
point  of  my  tale. 

Paterfamilias  was  away  when  the  clock 
came  and  was  put  up.  He  generally  is  away 
when  anything  really  important  happens. 
When  he  first  noticed  the  clock  he  showed  an 
immediate  and  lively  interest  in  it.  That  in 
itself  was  a  suspicious  circumstance,  had  I  but 
realized  it.  Pater  has  a  large  capacity  for 
ignoring  household  exigencies.  How  often 
have  I  openly,  not  to  say  obtrusively,  re- 
marked upon  sundiy  shutter-hinges  hanging 
limply  by  one  screw,  or  called  attention  to  dis- 
couraged castors  without  exciting  the  least  re- 
sponse. But  with  the  cuckoo-clock  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  first.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  it  had  been  hung  in  such  a  dark  place  and 
what  it  was  hung  on.  He  created  suspicion 
about  its  being  exactly  straight,  saying  that 
of  course  it  wouldn't  keep  time  if  it  were  not, 
and  asked  every  now  and  then  what  made  that 
rumbling  sound,  Avhile  it  was  striking,  when  I 
couldn't  hear  any.  Altogether,  the  amount  of 
interest  he  took  in  it  seemed  unwarranted  for 
a  man  who  doesn't  know  the  price  of  coal 
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(even  yet)  and  is  capable  of  asking  where  we 
are  invited  to  dine  after  we  are  in  the  taxi. 

This  smouldering  warmth  of  interest  pres- 
ently broke  into  the  flame  of  activity  and  the 
unfeeling  suggestion  followed  that  the  cuckoo 
part  of  the  clock  be  suppressed.  The  gong, 
he  said,  wasn't  so  bad,  rather  a  sweet- toned 
one  and  would  be  distinctly  pleasing  if  it 
weren't  for  that  absurd  cackle.  This  was  a 
shock  to  me.  I  liked  the  soft  coaxing  little 
coo-coo,  especially  at  night  when  I  couldn't 
sleep  and  nothing  more  exhilarating  came  to 
my  mind  than  the  mounting  price  of  beefsteak. 

But  a  still  greater  shock  awaited  me.  I 
went  into  the  sitting-room  one  Sunday  after- 
noon {Sunday  afternoon!)  to  find  the  cuckoo- 
clock  down,  dismembered  and  strewn  in  sec- 
tions all  over  the  table  and  chairs.  I  was 
greeted  with  no  apologetic  explanation  such 
as  the  circumstances  seemed  to  me  to  call  for, 
but  with  an  immediate,  not  to  say  explosive 
demand  to  know  where  the  pincers  were. 

I  stopped  short  in  an  exclamation  mark 
attitude,  letting  my  astonishment  fully  reveal 
itself. 

"Bring  me  the  'pincers*'  Pater  said  in  un- 
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necessarily  loud  tones.    "This  fowl  is  fastened 
in  so  tight  I  can't  budge  it." 

"But  why — "  I  began. 

"It's  perfectly  simple,"  he  interrupted  argu- 
mentatively,  "I  can  get  it  out,  but  if  I  don't 
have  the  pincers  to  bend  this  wire  with,  some 
of  the  woodwork  may  come  off.  And  you  may 
as  well  bring  me  a  file  too." 

I  never  expostulate  with  Pater  when  he's  in 
that  tone  of  voice.  For  one  thing  it's  useless, 
and  I'm  not  one  to  batter  myself  on  a  stone- 
wall, or  its  equivalent.  I  merely  went  and  got 
the  pincers,  when  it  turned  out  that  it  was  a 
wrench  he  really  wanted — a  small  one.  When 
I  reminded  him  that  we  hadn't  such  a  thing, 
he  wanted  to  know  with  a  quite  unnecessary 
degree  of  warmth  why  we  hadn't,  and  didn't 
even  so  much  as  answer  when  I  inquired  if  the 
scissors  would  be  of  any  use. 

Difficulties  seemed  to  increase  upon  him. 
Without  the  ponderous  weights,  which  always 
fell  off  at  precisely  the  wrong  moment,  the 
works  wouldn't  work  of  course,  and  when  the 
pendulum  was  off,  which  it  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be,  they  worked  too  much.  As  the 
clock  had  to  be  on  the  mantle  piece  so  that  the 
weights  could  be  suspended,  to  manipulate  it 
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at  all,  it  was  awkward  to  get  at,  and  fresh  com- 
plications were  continually  arising. 

I  refrained  from  offering  advice,  or  even 
making  general  remarks,  a  course  that  experi- 
ence has  proved  wise  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  didn't  even  say  anything  when  the 
deer's  horns  and  other  pieces  of  the  exterior 
ornamental  carving  began  to  fly  off. 

But  Pater  was  less  restrained.  He  made 
several  remarks  of  a  character  unusual  with 
him. 

I  was  relieved  when  he  got  it  all  together 
again  to  find  it  would  still  go. 

It  no  longer  coo-cooed  to  us  of  course  and 
Pater  kept  remarking  what  an  improvement  it 
was,  but  I  didn't  realize  any  myself. 

The  next  Sunday  it  was  the  same,  only 
more  so-  The  glue-pot  had  to  be  found  that 
time,  and  the  sitting-room  smelled  of  it  for 
days  after.  I  think  it  was  that  Sunday  that 
the  kid  bellows  came  out,  and  the  next  that  the 
blue  and  white  bird  disappeared  forever 
from  the  little  door-way  at  the  top  which  he 
opened  with  such  funny  eruptive  jerks.  After 
this  it  became  a  weekly  performance,  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  occupation  to  which  as  summer 
advanced,    the    appearance    of   shirt    sleeves 
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seemed  to  impart  a  questionable  tone.  The 
glue-pot  had  to  be  kept  within  reach,  and  I 
revoked  my  usual  arrangement  of  having  the 
sitting-room  "done"  on  Saturdays,  preferring 
Monday,  instead,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Of  course  I  had  realized  and  lamented  the 
probable  end,  from  the  first.  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  buoyed  up  occasionally  on  a  Sunday 
evening  by  Pater's  evident  confidence  In  him- 
self and  relish  of  the  affair,  but  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  cuckoo,  I  never  felt  any  great 
sense  of  security  in  what  remained. 

My  fears  were  realized.  It  wasn't  long* 
before  the  clock  began  to  show  signs  of  aberra- 
tion. Sometimes  it  sounded  the  hours,  some- 
times it  didn't.  Suspicions  got  abroad  of  its 
character  as  a  time-keeper.  I  noticed  that 
Catherine  went  less  often  to  the  front  hall  to 
consult  it  by  way  of  checking  her  own  erratic 
kitchen  clock,  while  other  parts  of  its  anatomy 
had  followed  the  bird  and  its  song  to  the 
ignominy  of  the  tool-box.  To  me,  there  was 
something  almost  profane  in  this  uncovering 
of  the  hidden  things  of — no,  not  nature,  but 
mechanical  devices.  I  am  one  who  prefers  to 
let  well  alone.    But  then,  of  course,  I'm  not 
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scientific,  and  I'd  rather  see  hands  going  round 
than  wheels. 

It  was  only  when  the  brazen  proposal  was 
made  to  transfer  the  gong  of  the  cuckoo-clock 
— now  cuckoo,  alas !  no  more — to  the  patrician 
brass-clock  on  the  dining  room  mantel,  that 
I  put  my  foot  down,  French  heel  and  all. 
There  is  a  limit  to  even  my  endurance. 

For  a  few  months  longer  our  erstwhile 
cuckoo-clock  ticked  spasmodically  on,  and 
then  succumbed — a  melancholy  victim  to 
man's  curiositj'^  and  love  of  tools.  I  don't 
know  that  Pater  would  diagnose  it  so,  but  I 
know  Pater  in  some  ways  better  than  he  knows 
himself — far.    That's  my  compensation. 

For  two  years  I  let  that  hollow  mask  of  a 
clock  remain  on  the  wall,  mute  and  inglorious, 
its  weights  primly  hung  together  at  the  top 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  its  hands  motionless, 
its  countenance  null  and  void.  Last  spring  I 
j  included  it  in  the  annual  presentation  to  an 

old-clothes  man,  and  hung  a  picture  over  the 
scar  its  absence  revealed. 

I  doubt  if  it  was  even  missed  by  the  master 
of  the  house. 
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THE  story  of  my  connection  with  Mrs. 
Willkit  has  resolved  itself  into  one  big 
question  mark.  I  never  play  Warum 
without  recalling  her.  There  is  a  moral  and 
a  warning  attached,  but  these  I  shall  leave  to 
your  own  discretion,  merely  stating  the  facts. 
Mrs.  Willkit  lived  (or  lives,  that  is  the 
problem)  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  she 
became  known  to  me  through  the  medium  of 
a  deserting  seamstress  still  possessed  of  a  rudi- 
mentary conscience.  This  seamstress  sud- 
denly resolved  to  visit  her  brother-in-law's 
cousin  in  the  country  (where  she  could  pay 
for  her  board  in  sewing  and  where  cream  was 
said  to  be  still  extant) .  She  proposed  to  in- 
continently depart  and  leave  me  with  the  tide 
of  spring  sewing  only  two  days  stemmed. 
Sternly  challenged  for  this  perfidious  betrayal 
of  a  six  months'  trust,  she  said  doubtfully  that 
there  was  a  lady  her  sister's  friend  loiew  who 
might  come. 

I  tracked  down  the  address  of  the  lady,  not 
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without  difficulty  and  wrote  to  her  in  as  tempt- 
ing and  persuasive  a  style  as  I  could  command. 
Rather  to  my  surprise  it  brought  response. 
Mrs.  Willkit  presented  herself  in  person.  She 
looked  very  promising.  She  was  attractive  in 
make-up,  gentle,  neat  and  seemed  to  me  of  a 
practical  turn.  We  made  common  cause  from 
the  first,  and  she  agreed  to  do  what  she  could 
to  help  me  out,  taking  some  of  the  work  home 
with  her.  She  made  a  personal  favor  of  it, 
to  be  sure,  but  then  everyone  does  nowadays 
and  I  was  glad  to  get  her  on  any  terms.  She 
said  her  husband  didn't  approve  of  her  doing 
extra  work.  The  girls  were  all  busy  and  she 
had  enough  on  her  hands.  She  made  it  very 
clear  that  she  circled  in  social  realms  far  above 
that  of  mere  seamstresses,  and  that  on  no  ac- 
count was  she  to  be  classed  in  with  them.  I 
was  perfectly  sound  on  this  point.  I  have  had 
experience.  I  treat  them  all  as  equals,  nay, 
superiors,  who  from  high  motives  of  human 
kindness  stoop  to  do  me  favors.  We  ignore 
by  mutual  consent,  the  sordid  commercial 
aspect  of  the  transaction  (till  pay-day)  and 
trade  only  in  the  humanities.  It  is  part  of  the 
price  of  labor  in  democratic  countries  and 
seems  likely  to  go  up.    But  I  will  admit  there 
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are  times  when  the  "monetary  consideration" 
seems  to  me  sufficiently  ample  without  any 
sense  of  obligation  thrown  in. 

Mrs.  Willkit  intimated  that  while  there  was 
no  real  necessity  for  it,  a  little  extra  pin-money 
never  came  amiss,  and  she  could  pick  it  up 
between  times  (referring  to  the  sewing), 
whereat  I  perceived  that  Mr.  Willkit  was  not 
to  be  apprised  of  this  little  excursion  into  the 
realms  of  conmierce,  and  that  his  gentle  wife 
was  vicariously  relieving  whatever  conscience- 
pricks  she  felt,  by  telling  me.  After  all,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  confessional. 
When  we  commit  our  sense  of  guilt  to  words 
we  give  it  wings  with  which  to  fly  away. 

Mrs.  Willkit  came  quite  often.  She  under- 
took to  do  some  of  the  necessary  shopping. 
She  said  she  enjoyed  getting  out  a  little  and 
I  encouraged  this  view.  Sometimes  she  was 
accompanied  by  a  small  daughter,  the  young- 
est of  her  four,  who  sat  abnormally  still,  listen- 
ing to  our  plans  for  cutting  out  blouses  and 
decorating  the  same,  with  an  apparent  com- 
prehension in  her  unblinking  countenance  that 
made  me  positively  uneasy. 

With  the  advent  of  Christmas,  I  naturally 
sent  a  trifling  remembrance  to  this  little  girl 
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along  with  something  more  substantial  to  her 
mother.  I  really  liked  Mrs.  Willkit  and  flat- 
tered myself  that  the  regard  was  mutual,  a 
view  which  New  Year's  day  confirmed,  for 
with  it  came  a  return  gift  from  her  of  a  dozen 
new-laid  eggs,  each  wrapped  separately  in 
white  paper  as  became  so  princely  a  gift. 
Could  anything  make  swifter  appeal  to  a 
housekeeper's  heart?  Needless  to  say,  they 
were  withheld  from  miscellaneous  kitchen  ex- 
ploitation, and  dedicated  chiefly  to  the  master's 
use  who,  however,  was  more  than  once  caught 
eating  them  behind  his  morning  Globe  in  ab- 
stracted casualness  and  had  to  be  reminded 
of  his  privileges. 

Of  course  such  benefactions  as  these  left  a 
glow  in  Mrs.  Willkit's  direction,  and  though 
some  of  the  blouses  didn't  realize  expecta- 
tions, and  one  or  two  failed  altogether  of  their 
intended  destiny,  I  succeeded  in  taking  a 
liberal  view,  judging  more  by  intentions  than 
by  achievements. 

Gradually  the  conditions  of  Mrs.  Willkit's 
life  and  experience  were  unrolled  before  me. 
Naturally  reticent  and  fine,  it  was  by  no  word 
of  hers  that  I  pierced  out  the  all  too  common 
little  story  and  realized  that  she  was  one  of 
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those  innumerable  women  whose  capacities 
are  not  all  soaked  up,  so  to  speak,  by  the  do- 
mestic round.  She  craved  some  interchange 
of  life  at  first  hand.  The  two  older  daughters 
had  "taken"  stenography  and  appeared  to  be 
successfully  launched  on  adventurous  and 
brilliant  careers  of  their  own.  Delphine,  the 
third  daughter  (what  an  index  to  stifled 
mothers'  lives  the  children's  names  often  are!) 
was  at  school  still,  and  by  all  inferences  must 
have  been  a  singularly  self-sufficing  young 
person.  All  three  had  apparently  stepped 
over  the  rim  of  the  parental  nest,  save  for  such 
minor  considerations  as  cooking  and  plain- 
sewing,  which  their  mother  of  course  still  did. 
The  last  and  littlest  of  the  quartette  had  as 
yet  such  a  tendency  to  "stay  put"  (like 
plaster)  that  she  was  a  negligible  quantity. 
At  first  blush  one  might  think  that  four 
daughters  and  a  husband  to  cook  for  and  look 
after,  would  sufficiently  engage  a  homemaker's 
energies  and  no  doubt  they  did  so  far  as  the 
outer  and  more  visible  needs  are  concerned. 
But  there  may  exist  other  needs  that  a  pre- 
occupied and  opinionated  husband  (I  never 
saw  the  gentleman,  but  his  wife  always  re- 
ferred to  him  as  Mr.  Willkit)  and  three  ag- 
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gressive  daughters  might  minister  to.  I  felt 
as  though  some  small  green  tendril  had  started 
out  from  Mrs.  Willkit's  soul  seeking  the 
light  on  its  own  account,  and  I  resolved  it 
should  not  suffer  the  blight  of  cold  adversity 
if  I  could  help  it.  So  I  kept  on  putting  little 
opportunities  in  her  way  in  spite  of  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  blouses,  and  when  summer  came 
round  again  I  had  two  proposals  to  make,  that 
I  thought  might  be  to  our  mutual  benefit. 
After  gaining  the  consent  of  her  family  she 
joyfully  accepted  both.  One  was  that  she 
should  "do  up"  our  summer's  supply  of  fruit 
(for  a  substantial  honorarium)  while  we  were 
away  for  general  repairs;  and  the  other,  that 
our  amiable  Polly  might  spend  her  summer  at 
the  Willkit  estate  in  a  Toronto  environ.  For 
we  had  taken  Polly  to  our  summer  habitation 
the  year  before,  and  the  family  had  set  its  foot 
down  firmly  against  ever  repeating  the  experi- 
ment, leaving  me  as  ever  to  settle  the  problem 
thus  created  as  best  I  could.  And  Poll,  in 
her  usual  tactful  way  had  professed  the  most 
instant  and  violent  attachment  to  Mrs.  Willkit 
in  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting,  which  of 
course  captivated  the  equally  charmed  lady. 
Nothing  is  so  flattering  to  middle  age  as  the 
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partiality  of  pets,  and  Mrs.  Willkit  fell  an 
unsuspecting  victim  to  Polly's  wiles.  Besides, 
Mrs.  Willkit,  or  rather  her  daughters,  be- 
longed to  that  sphere  which  is  prone  to  regard 
hot-house  pets  as  an  indication  of  social  eleva- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  neighbors,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  this  conduced  to  the  family  permis- 
sion, graciously  accorded  Mrs.  Willkit  to 
take  upon  herself  for  the  summer,  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  incident  to  Polly's  well- 
being. 

It  all  worked  out  satisfactorily  save  that 
when  restored  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  season 
Polly  revealed  some  aberrations  in  her  never 
too  secure  vocabulary  which  time  did  not  alter 
or  persuasion  overcome.  I  realized  too  late 
the  effect  that  social  status  has  upon  educa- 
tional standards.  Polly  had  not  only  failed  to 
acquire  any  new  words,  but  she  mumbled  or 
ran  together  those  she  already  knew.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  she  retained  her  affection  for 
Mrs.  Willkit,  a  characteristic  back-handed 
slap  at  her  own  devoted  household.  She 
seemed  by  some  clairvoyance  to  know  when 
Mrs.  Willkit  entered  the  front  hall  and  would 
set  up  an  agitated  scream  of  welcome  almost 
before  the  door  had  closed  behind  her.    This, 
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no  doubt,  contributed  to  our  growing  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Willkit,  which  ran  a  good  deal  to 
testimonies  of  regard.  I  became  the  somewhat 
embarrassed  possessor  of  various  articles  for 
out-of-the-way  uses  such  as  darning-bags, 
handkerchief -holders,  pin-cushions  of  curious 
shapes,  highly  embellished  and  wrought  by 
Mrs.  Willkit's  tireless  fingers  out  of  scrap-bag 
elements. 

Specimens  of  Delpliine's  achievements  in 
pen  and  ink  drawings  were  conferred  upon 
me  also,  copies  of  fine  ladies  with  pin  curls  and 
King  Charles  spaniels  beside  them  on  a 
cushion,  framed  in  wide,  pale,  gilt  frames. 
These  were  really  a  household  problem.  They 
cried  out  to  be  hung,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  gratify  Mrs.  Willkit's  pride  in  them, 
and  yet  where?  The  spare-room  had  been 
already  sacrificed  to  duster-bags  and  plush- 
covered  rolling  pins  designed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  obsolete  toilet  articles.  Some  of 
these  gifts  rather  bowled  me  over,  I  must 
own,  though  the  bottle  of  delicate  dandelion- 
wine  she  bestowed  upon  me  when  I  had  my 
annual  attack  of  Grippe,  went  far  to  amelio- 
rate the  situation.  I  have  forgotten  what  I 
gave  her,  but  I  dare  say  it  was  equally  stag- 
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gering,  for  I  know  I  was  put  to  it  more  than 
once  for  something  novel. 

Things  had  got  to  this  pass  when  the  great 
blow  fell,  for  which  I  was  totally  unprepared. 
ISIrs.  Willkit  came  down  specially  for  it,  and  I 
remember  yet  the  air  of  suppressed  impor- 
tance with  which  she  delivered  herself.  The 
small  daughter  was  with  her  as  usual  and  the 
sphinx-like  stare  of  the  immoble  young  coun- 
tenance gave  me  a  chilly  feeling.  The  great 
piece  of  news  was  that  they  had  decided  to 
leave  Ontario,  and  go  out  West  to  live,  per- 
haps even  to  the  States  where  her  sister's  hus- 
band had  a  ranch.  ]\Ir.  Willkit  was  getting 
tired  of  business  and  he  had  always  fancied 
farming.  He  was  going  out  ahead  to  see  the 
lay  of  things,  and  if  he  was  satisfied  they'd 
all  move  out  in  the  Spring,  unless  the  girls 
took  a  notion  they'd  ruther  stay  on  with  the 
Firm. 

When  I  got  my  breath  I  asked  if  she  liked 
the  prospect  herself  and  she  said  in  a  vague 
way  that  it  might  be  a  good  thmg  to  have  a 
change.  I  fancy  I  noticed  a  trace  of  apathy  in 
her  tone.  The  inevitable  fruit  of  negation  is 
apathy.  Indeed  apathy  might  be  defined  as 
negation  of  the  soul,   a  si)iritual  inhibition. 
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This  fancy  swiftly  crossed  my  mind  as  I  looked 
at  ^Irs.  Willkit,  followed  by  the  thought  that 
possibly  a  change  might  be  a  good  thing  for  her. 
"What  were  my  secondary  interests  compared 
with  ^Irs.  Willkit's  primary  ones?  It  would 
certainly  leave  me  at  a  loss  where  plain  sew- 
ing was  concerned,  but  surely  I  wasn't  so 
selfish  as  all  that?  I  hastily  interrogated  the 
interior  of  my  mind.  Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
blow  to  be  confronted  with  the  loss  of  a  helper 
who  has  gradually  acquired  some  rudimentary 
ideas  of  your  necessities  and  can  fashion  a  gar- 
ment that  needs  only  a  minimum  of  restora- 
tion after  its  supposed  completion. 

Events  took  their  course,  and  in  early  June 
when  the  flitting  tune  for  us  came  round  once 
more,  it  was  with  a  certain  degree  of  finality 
that  IMrs.  Willkit  and  I  parted.  She  thought 
they  might  be  gone  (with  a  lingering  emphasis 
on  the  "might")  before  our  return,  though 
Mr.  Willkit  hadn't  settled  anything  definitely 
yet. 

"Of  course  you'll  write,"  I  said,  "and  let  me 
know  how  it  all  goes." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  with  becoming  readi- 
ness, "I  expect  I'll  have  a-plenty  to  tell  you 
about." 
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When  I  returned  in  September  I  found 
that  a  neat  little  parcel  had  been  left  at  the 
house  sometime  before,  addressed  to  me  in 
Mrs.  Willkit's  neat  little  handwriting.  It  con- 
tained an  elaborately  made  collar-case,  beauti- 
fully featherstitched  and  redolent  of  sachet 
powder.  No  written  declaration  of  regard  ac- 
companied it,  but  I  recognized  it  as  Mrs. 
Willkit's  parting  gift  and  benediction.  So  she 
had  really  gone!  I  was  selfishly  regretful, 
and  mentally  composed  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
her  that  contained  the  regret  but  not  the  self- 
ishness. But  as  I  had  no  address,  of  course 
the  thanks  must  wait. 

I  sought  me  out  another  seamstress,  one  not 
above  the  work  this  time,  but  at  double  the 
price,  and  started  all  over  again. 

As  time  wore  on  with  no  word  from  Mrs. 
Willldt,  a  certain  uneasiness  added  itself  to 
my  regret.  Had  circumstances  not  turned  out 
so  favorably  as  expected?  Was  she  ill?  I 
thought  of  trying  to  get  some  clue  through 
the  firm  for  whom  "the  girls"  worked,  but  hesi- 
tated. They  might  be  there  still,  of  course, 
but  I  did  not  want  to  seem  intrusive.  The 
matter  was  really  in  Mrs.  Willkit's  o^vn  hands. 
She  had  always  kept  her  connection  with  me 
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somewhat  apart  from  the  family,  perhaps  be- 
cause "mother's  doing  anything"  was  looked 
upon  either  as  a  joke  or  a  reflection  on  the 
social  status.  So  I  forbore  and  tried  to  satisfy 
my  uneasiness  by  reflecting  that  writing 
seemed  laborious  to  unaccustomed  hands,  and 
her  silence  might  betoken  nothing  more  seri- 
ous than  good  intentions  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

But  now  comes  the  problem.  I  was  startled 
out  of  my  complacency  about  Mrs.  Willkit's 
disappearance  into  the  voids  by  accidentally 
coming  upon  her  husband's  name  in  an  old  bit 
of  newspaper  Charlotte  had  used  to  cover  the 
plate-warmer  on  top  of  the  range.  It 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  report  of 
some  committee  on  municipal  affairs,  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  but  with  it  was  given  the  same 
address  as  that  to  which  the  family  had  been 
moored  when  still  here.  What  did  it  mean? 
Had  the  Willkits  never  moved  away?  Had 
Mrs.  Willkit  not  had  courage  to  confess  to 
me  the  falling  through  of  their  plans? 

Cogitating  over  this,  there  dawned  upon  me 
in  course  of  time  a  still  darker  surmise.  Had 
Mrs.  Willkit  found  the  weight  of  our  inter- 
course with  its  givings  and  takings,  too  heavy 
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a  burden  and  deliberately  let  it  lapse?  I  re- 
called with  startled  vividness  the  dandelion- 
wine,  the  quince- jell}^  the  plush  and  satin 
things  in  the  darkened  remoteness  of  the  spare- 
bedroom.  I  even  unsheathed  the  violet-hued 
collar-case  from  its  rustling  wrappings  and 
gazed  upon  its  pristine  elegance.  What  else 
could  it  mean?  The  unnecessariness  of  a  gift 
out  of  season,  the  finality  of  it  seemed  to  me 
indicative  of  some  conscience-stir,  some  wish 
to  appease  or  conciliate  the  situation. 

Years  have  passed  since  then  but  no  word 
has  ever  come  to  me  of  the  vanished  Mrs.  Will- 
kit.  The  disquieting  conviction  grows  upon 
me  that  her  disappearance  was  intentional,  a 
dampening  commentary  upon  the  too-much- 
ness  of  modern  intercourse. 

I  keep  the  collar-case  in  its  original  wrap- 
pings. It  is  suggestive  of  mystery,  warning, 
rebuke. 
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JANET  was  not  long  at  Edmonton  visit- 
ing her  cousin,  the  wife  of  the  cigar  manu- 
facturer, before  something  told  her  to  re- 
turn to  Ontario.  I  never  asked  her  what. 
Life  does  finally  teach  us  a  few  things.  My 
general  impression  was  that  it  might  be  as- 
cribed to  those  excessive  temperatures  our 
Edmonton  friends  indulge  in  and  are  so 
plausible  about.  Janet  never  could  endure 
cold  weather. 

She  brought  us  a  souvenir  match-holder  as 
a  present.  It  had  long  buckskin  streamers 
ornamented  with  big  red  and  blue  beads,  the 
kind  the  Indians  out  there  affect  as  a  foil  to 
their  dusky  complexions.  I  accepted  it  with 
becoming  gratitude,  inly  wondering  if  it 
offered  sufficient  basis  for  opening  up  over- 
tures as  to  a  possible  re-engagement  of  Janet. 
We  had  always  liked  Janet.  At  her  best,  she 
excelled.  At  her  worst,  she  was  still  endur- 
able.    But  her  virtues  were  of  the  unstable 
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kind  that  tend  to  veer  with  the  weather-vane 
of  feelings,  and  I  well  knew  that  too  ready  a 
show  of  eagerness  for  her  re-instatement  would 
he  disastrous  to  future  success.  So  I  felt  the 
ground  a  little,  toying  with  the  bead  match- 
box in  my  hand,  and  gently  leading  up  to  the 
point  by  inquiring  after  her  immediate  pros- 
pects. She  showed  no  readiness  to  follow  my 
opening.  She  hadn't  decided  jest  what  she'd 
do.  She  was  thinkin'  some  of  the  dress-makin'. 
Her  cousin-in-law's  sister  thought  she  could 
do  fine  at  it,  but  it  had  always  give  her  a 
crick  between  the  shoulders  to  set  all  day,  an* 
she  didn't  know  yet. 

I  had  just  murmured,  "Yes,  I  see,"  in  an 
abstracted  sort  of  way,  when  Keddo  burst 
into  the  room  after  his  exuberant  fashion  and 
jumped  impetuously  into  my  lap. 

"He-e-e-e-,"  cried  Janet  in  a  rising  cres- 
cendo of  admiring  ecstasy,  addressing  Keddo. 
Remembering  her  passion  for  pets,  I  put 
Keddo  through  his  small  repertoire  of  tricks, 
winding  up  with  the  engaging  little  paw-shake 
he  is  so  irresistible  about.  That  clinched  the 
matter,  I  could  hardly  get  Janet  out  of  the 
house,  and  two  days  after,  she  rang  up  to  say 
that  if  I  was  wantin'  anybody,  she'd  come,  add-?* 
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ing  handsomely,  that  there  wasn't  no  other 
place  she'd  care  to  go  to. 

Keddo  was  altogether  a  very  jolly  little 
affair.  Janet  was  by  no  means  his  only  bene- 
faction to  us.  He  brimmed  with  good-cheer 
and  radiated  happiness.  These  are  valuable 
contributions  to  the  general  good  of  society, 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  any  of  us  can  make. 

I  remember  when  the  idea  that  we  should 
have  a  dog  was  first  broached  to  us  by  a 
sanguine  friend  who  had  seen  and  succumbed 
to  Keddo's  personal  charms.  A  family  council 
was  called  and  the  decision  reluctantly  arrived 
at  that  we  couldn't  take  the  risk.  A  dog  in 
the  summer  is  all  very  well,  we  said,  but  what 
about  the  winter  with  all  the  perils  of  city 
streets,  and  the  objections  of  the  neighbors? 
No,  it  was  clearly  too  great  a  responsibility. 

This  decision  was  reached  on  a  gusty  day  in 
August  and  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
wind  showed  signs  of  subsiding,  we  took  the 
skiff  and  rowed  over  to  to^vn  to  get  the  mail, 
and  incidentally  tell  the  O'Brady's  not  to  hold 
the  puppy  for  us  any  longer. 

What  was  left  of  the  gale  came  on  us  in  full 
force  just  as  we  rounded  the  corner  of  the 
O'Brady's  makeshift  landing,  and  we  found 
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ourselves  bumping  up  and  down  in  uncom- 
fortable juxtaposition  with  the  rotting  logs 
that  comprised  it,  while  I  screamed  out  the  in- 
formation to  Mrs.  O'Brady,  who  had  hastily 
arrived,  on  the  scene. 

Whether  she  mistook  the  drift  of  my  re- 
marks, or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  saw  rather 
than  heard  her  issue  command  to  the  biggest 
of  the  four  bare-legged  O'Brady  offspring, 
that  had  followed  her  to  the  "slip"  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
relate,  bare-legs  No.  1  (who  rejoiced  in  the 
grandiloquent  title  of  Aubrey)  reappeared 
with  a  wriggling,  fuzzy-wuzzy,  broAvn  ball  in 
her  arms  which  was  immediately  seized  by  her 
active  mother  and  unceremoniously  dropped 
into  our  skiff  during  one  of  the  lunges  which 
lifted  us  high  up  against  the  log. 

"But  we  decided  after  all  that  we 
wouldn't — "  I  began. 

But  Mrs.  O'Brady  was  forehanded,  giving 
us  a  vigorous  "send-off"  from  the  shore,  she 
shouted, 

"Take  'im  along  wid  ye,  anyhow,  an',  if  yeh 
don't  want  'im,  yuhs  c'n  bring  'im  back." 

There  seemed  nothing  for  it  under  these 
agitating  circumstances  but  to  obey  her  in- 
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structions  and  depart,  especially  as  Mrs. 
O'Brady  herself  disappeared  up  the  path  with 
astonishing  celerity  followed  by  all  four  pair 
of  the  sun-burnt  legs.  Only  a  few  bedraggled- 
looking  chickens  remained  to  witness  our  dis- 
comfiture, and  even  these  emitted  strange, 
eruptive  noises  of  a  warning  character  as  if  we 
intended  them  bodily  harm. 

As  we  pulled  off,  the  occasion  of  all  this 
flurry  and  of  my  very  serious  doubts,  cast  a 
pair  of  fetching  browTi  ej'^es  up  at  me  in  a 
knowing  sort  of  way  as  if  to  ask  what  we  were 
going  to  do  next. 

Then,  with  his  eyes  still  on  me  trying  the 
effect,  he  started  in  on  a  good-sized  whimper, 
v/hich  expanded  into  a  series  of  yaps  steadily 
increasing  in  volume  and  intensity  until  as  we 
passed  the  Portland  cottage,  I  felt  that  we 
were  laying  ourseh^es  open  to  a  charge  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  if  not  of  actual  murder. 
Alternate  cuffings  and  coaxings  administered 
with  ever  decreasing  effect,  brought  us  finally 
and  thankfully  to  the  home  dock.  When  the 
soft  bundle  of  wobblj''  puppy-dog  was  lifted 
to  the  wharf,  a  shapely  but  disconsolate  nose 
was  turned  heaven-ward,  and  ear-splitting 
sounds  of  lamentation  pierced  the  evening  air, 
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that  must  have  evoked  wonder  and  alarm 
within  a  radius  of  at  least  two  miles.  The 
stay-at-home  members  of  our  household 
hastened  to  the  dock. 

"Why,  whatever — "  the  first  arrival  began, 
but  was  drowned  out  by  a  renewed  freshet  of 
vociferation  from  the  pup,  who  was  not  so  far 
gone  but  that  he  could  spare  an  eye  for  ob- 
serving the  effect  upon  her. 

"I  thought  you  weren't  going  to — "  I 
caught  between  the  deafening  yaps  while  the 
disturber  of  our  peace  took  breath. 

"I  wasn't,"  I  shouted  m  reply,  "but  .1 
couldn't  help  myself." 

This  was  at  7.15  p.m.  At  7.30  the  joUiest, 
most  contented  little  puppy-dog  you  ever  saw 
was  trotting  around  our  verandas  wagging  his 
absurd  shred  of  a  tail  at  every  step  from  sheer 
exuberance  of  joy.  He  had  discovered  a  new 
world,  and  adopted  it  for  his  o^vn  in  a  manner 
coincident  with  the  highest  degree  of  philo- 
sophic intelligence.  His  delight  in  his  new  ac- 
quaintances was  reciprocated  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  except  one — the  black  kitten, 
who  regarded  his  advent  with  marked  disfavor, 
revealing  depths  of  rancor  and  disaffection 
hitherto  unsuspected  by  the  devoted  house- 
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hold.  Fortunately,  her  aversion  appeared  to 
be  unnoticed  by  the  new-comer,  whose  irradia- 
tion of  happiness  was  so  complete  that  it  em- 
braced everything  and  everybody  that  came 
near  him.  Even  when  his  jubilant  tail  was  ac- 
cidentally stepped  on,  the  solitary  yelp  of 
pain  that  followed  gave  instant  place  to 
demonstrations  of  forgiveness  and  joyous 
overtures  of  renewed  affection. 

Thus  was  Keddo's  entry  into  the  family 
bosom  made  secure.  There  were  still  rocks 
ahead,  to  be  sure,  but  the  will  to  overcome 
them  had  been  established  and  that  is  the  point 
of  paramount  importance  in  all  undertakings. 
Keddo  had  won  his  place  for  himself  chiefly 
by  his  confidence  in  it,  and  in  our  intentions 
toward  him.  Every  self-respecting  dog  has 
"folks"  back  of  him  as  a  matter  of  course, 
somebody  to  love  and  belong  to,  his  attitude 
seemed  to  say;  we  were  his,  and  that  was  the 
sum  of  the  matter.  The  tie  was  further 
strengthened  by  his  absolute  joy  in  it  and  his 
spontaneous  devotion  to  us  singly  and  collect- 
ively. None  but  a  Prussian  could  have  re- 
sisted him.  Everybody  liked  him,  everybody 
made  friends  with  him.  The  very  passers-by 
on  the  street   (after  his  advent  in  Toronto) 
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stopped  to  point  him  out.  "Oh,  there  he  is. 
Ain't  he  cute,  now?"  one  not  infrequently 
overheard,  while  the  object  of  their  admiration 
reclining  on  the  top  step  with  the  nonchalant 
air  of  the  possessor,  would  incline  his  silky 
head  sidewise  the  better  to  listen,  and  look  his 
inquiring  prettiest.  He  was  cordial  to  all,  but 
reserved  his  most  engaging  manners,  as  well 
as  his  personal  devotion  for  his  own  family,  a 
procedure  that  might  well  be  recommended 
for  the  consideration  of  some  who  undoubtedly 
would  rate  themselves  much  above  him  in  the 
scale  of  philosophic  superiority. 

Keddo  acquired  city  sophistication  with  re- 
markable ease.  He  was  at  home  after  about 
the  second  day,  thoroughly  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  kaleidoscopic  whirl  going  on 
about  him.  One  experience  of  getting  him- 
self lost  and  found,  sufficed  to  impress  upon 
him  the  advantages  of  his  own  door-step, 
while  his  early  and  sadly  misplaced  confidence 
in  the  friendly  disj)osition  of  motor-cars  re- 
sulted in  a  chastened  respect  for  the  Unknown. 
His  adventure  with  the  car  necessitated  some- 
what prolonged  retirement  to  the  comforting 
depths  of  the  old  clothes  basket  devoted  to  his 
use,  and  a  tremulous  appeal  for  the  family 
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sympathy  always  so  readily  forthcoming.  But 
his  greatest  heights  of  awe  and  deference  were 
reserved  for  the  giants  of  his  own  species.  A 
supercilious  Great  Dane  that  occasionally 
promenaded  our  street,  and  that  could  look 
through  and  beyond  trembling  Keddo  in  the 
most  arrogant  manner,  filled  him  with  agitated 
tremors  and  a  decided  feeling  for  the  inside  of 
the  fence.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  marked 
contrast,  was  the  cool  indifference  with  which 
he  received  the  calls  of  a  M^ould-be  friend, 
much  better  pedigreed  than  himself,  an  aristo- 
cratic accessory  of  a  St.  George  Street  brown 
stone  front.  Unaware  of  social  distinctions, 
and  of  his  own  sad  deficiencies  in  this  regard, 
Keddo  showed  but  scant  respect  for  his  affec- 
tionate little  visitor,  whose  devotion,  like  that 
witnessed  in  some  higher  ranges  of  society, 
seemed  but  to  increase  with  indifference. 

Indeed,  it  eventually  reached  such  a  climax 
that  the  timid  devotee  ventured  to  attach  him- 
self, at  a  respectful  distance  to  be  sure,  to  the 
family  constitutionals  when  these  included 
Keddo.  Disaster  overtook  the  venture,  how- 
ever, and  as  so  often  happens  in  a  weary  world, 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offense.  It  so 
happened  that  on  one  most  unfortunate  occa- 
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sion,  the  mistress  of  Keddo's  uninvited 
guest  was  encountered  taking  her  own  con- 
stitutional in  full  plumage  but  without  any- 
small  devoted  canine  attendant.  Complica- 
tions ensued.  The  lady  was  horrified.  The 
family,  that  is  to  say  our  family,  tried  not 
to  look  guilty.  The  shrinking  culprit  depre- 
catingly  offered  affectionate  overtures  without 
success.  Keddo  alone  remained  unmoved  by 
this  dismal  encounter,  frisking  joyously  about, 
trying  to  keep  everybody's  spirits  up  because 
his  own  were  unaffected. 

The  little  St.  George  Street  aristocrat  ap- 
peared no  more  on  our  premises,  nor  ever 
barked  again  under  the  library  window  for 
Keddo  of  a  Summer  evening,  after  this  un- 
happy contretemps,  save  once  some  weeks 
later  when  he  turned  up  in  a  delirium  of  joy 
with  a  broken  strap  dangling  from  his  silver 
collar.  But  even  the  pathos  of  this  so  obvious 
situation  failed  to  move  tlie  stony  heart  of 
Keddo,  who  received  him  with  all  the  old  show 
of  bored  indifference. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Keddo  occupied 
a  place  in  the  family  esteem  which  neither  his 
size  nor  his  pedigree  warranted.  It  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  character.     Keddo's 
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character  was  unimpeachable,  and  his  reliance 
upon  ours  unshakable.  At  least  so  was  it  in 
the  beginning,  and  when  I  look  back  over  the 
history  of  our  intercourse,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  painfully  clear  to  me  that  any  later 
deviation  from  the  strict  Ime  of  honesty  on  his 
part  had  its  origin  in  us.  Even  so,  he  never 
resorted  to  prevarication,  or  the  canine  equivo- 
lent,  subterfuge,  save  under  extreme  provo- 
cation, when  the  family  demands  seemed  to 
him  so  erratic  as  to  suggest  positive  aberra- 
tion. Moreover,  it  was  at  one  point  only  that 
he  permitted  himself  any  trifling  with  the 
truth,  and  that  was  after  the  injudicious  dis- 
closure to  him  that  well-behaved  doggies  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  accompany  the  family 
on  the  afore-mentioned  constitutionals.  This 
knowledge  entirely  changed  life's  aspect  to 
him,  rubbing  off  the  tender  bloom  of  early 
innocence. 

After  once  grasping  that  fact,  his  days  were 
devoted  to  nursing  designs  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  intoxicating  pleasure,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  never  again  wholly  lost  those 
dark  suspicions  of  our  candor  which  perhaps 
were  only  too  well  founded. 

An  unfortunate  experience  of  having  once 
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been  shut  in  the  kitchen  while  his  divinity  made 
good  her  escape,  was  responsible  for  this 
changed  attitude  towards  life,  lowering  both 
his  own  standard  of  honor  and  his  rating  of 
ours.  Henceforth,  he  watched  our  every 
movement,  guarding  the  stair  landings, 
agonizing  at  the  front  door,  sure  that  some- 
body was  going  out  into  the  bright  world  with 
intent  to  leave  him  behind.  Sometimes  he  was 
humbly  obedient  with  only  an  air  of  pained 
surprise  when  you  told  him  j'^ou  were  going  and 
couldn't  take  him.  But  there  were  other  occa- 
sions Avhen  you  detected  in  him  from  the  first 
the  deliberate  and  determined  intention  to  go 
with  you  whether  or  no.  Greater  emphasis 
in  your  command  only  increased  the  non-com- 
mittal air  he  assumed.  You  were  already  out 
on  the  street  probably,  having  been  antici- 
pated at  the  gate  by  the  ardent  and  overjoyed 
Keddo.  So  you  had  no  alternative  but  to  walk 
ruthlessly  on,  turning  back  now  and  then  to 
stentoriously  repeat  the  injunction  to  go 
home,  sir,  whereat  Keddo  would  appear  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  you  and  to  be  saunter- 
ing off  on  private  affairs  of  his  own  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  Every  time  you 
looked,  he  was  there  still  about  half  a  block 
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behind,  gazing  into  somebody's  driveway  with 
a  preoccupied  air.  If  he  caught  your  eye  or 
tone,  the  distance  between  you  widened 
sHghtly,  but  if  you  disappeared  behind  the 
doors  of  the  Pubhc  Library  say,  an  ahiiost  in- 
stant yelp  outside,  rising  into  agonized  howls, 
roused  everybody's  startled  attention  and 
brought  the  blush  of  guilty  consciousness  to 
your  cheek.  Chastisement  without  was  so 
humbly  received  and  so  evidently  mitigated  by 
gratitude  for  your  rcax^pearance,  that  you 
couldn't  slap  very  hard  in  spite  of  your  best 
efforts  and  well- justified  wrath.  After  all, 
one  cannot  be  so  very  angry  with  a  little 
shrinking  culprit  whose  chief  offense  rises  out 
of  his  desire  to  be  with  you. 

I  became,  I  hope,  a  kinder,  certainly  a  wiser 
person,  because  of  knowing  Keddo.  I  learned 
from  him  much  more  than  he  learned  from  me. 
By  reason  of  him  I  realized  something  of  what 
unconditional  confidence  is — a  bridge  upon 
which  angels  meet  and  pass,  angels  of  kind  in- 
tent and  perfect  understanding.  I  learned 
too,  what  a  little  gayety  of  disposition  can 
achieve,  coupled  with  consideration  for  other 
people's  feelings.  It  is  the  emollient  of  life, 
the  only  real  mitigation  of  the  rasping  "do- 
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mestic  dailiness"  everyone  aims  to  escape  when 
he  can.  Keddo's  undisguised  joy  in  your  com- 
panionship, his  eager  response  to  every  sug- 
gestion, his  engaging  affection  and  happy 
whole  heartedness  put  a  sunbeam  in  your  path. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  take  a  brighter  view 
of  life  in  the  radiance  of  his  unquestioning  en- 
joyment of  it.  He  had  the  secret  talisman  of 
happiness,  joy  in  what  is,  instead  of  heart- 
burning for  what  is  not  and  cannot  be. 

Another  point  that  association  with  Keddo 
brought  home  to  one  was  a  sense  of  the  pos- 
sibilities that  lie  in  straight  dealing.  Never 
having  been  "fooled"  (save  on  that  one  un- 
fortunate and  inadvertent  occasion  of  the 
kitchen  episode),  his  confidence  in  us  and 
desire  to  fulfill  his  own  small  obligations  to  us, 
were  the  uppermost  motives  of  his  existence. 
He  lived  but  to  please,  and  was  heart-broken 
(for  two  minutes),  if  he  failed  in  this  or  his 
good  intentions  were  misconstrued.  I  remem- 
ber once  a  boy  visitor  absorbed  in  a  game 
brushed  him  indifferently  aside.  Keddo  re- 
garded him  quietly  for  a  moment  and  then 
running  to  his  mistress,  his  adored,  he  thrust  a 
small  muzzle  under  her  arm  with  an  imploring 
look  wherein  hurt  sensibilities  were  plainly 
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struggling  with  the  question:  "Did  I  do  some- 
thing wrong?" 

With  neither  power  of  speech  nor  of  gesticu- 
lation, one  is  certainly  handicapped  in  this 
world.  I  realized  it  when  I  considered  Keddo. 
A  tail,  of  course,  is  an  expressive  substitute, 
but  it  only  transmits,  it  doesn't  receive  mes- 
sages. Keddo  and  I  found  it  hard  sometimes 
to  cross  the  gulfs  that  separated  our  worlds. 
He  would  sit  opposite  me  respectfully  and  re- 
ceptively, pause,  look  concerned,  cock  his 
pretty  head  on  one  side  meditatively  and 
finally  jump  up  as  if  to  say,  "What  a  stupid 
game.  It  comes  to  nothing.  Now  let's  play 
something  else."  Once  an  idea  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  active  little  brain,  it  was  in- 
stantly seized  and  applied.  As  when  he 
learned  that  one  gave  the  right  paw,  never  the 
left,  in  a  hand-shake.  Two  minutes  sufficed 
for  this  important  fact  to  be  made  his  own, 
and  it  was  never  forgotten,  but  for  the  most 
part  there  were  no  symbols  by  which  to  con- 
vey the  idea. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  what  a  flood  of  light 
upon  our  own  complex  motives  and  impulses 
elementary  intelligences  can  impart.  It  is 
almost  startling.     In  Keddo' s  artless  ways. 
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one  got  a  glimmer  of  inflections  operative 
much  higher  up  the  scale.  One  was  humbled 
by  knowledge  indirectly  gleaned.  His  buoy- 
ancy, his  trust,  his  spontaneous  happiness — 
was  it  because  he  didn't  know  that  his  little 
spark  of  life  lay  between  such  great  gulfs  of 
darkness?  Is  knowledge  then  a  deterrent  and 
not  to  be  wished  for?  One  felt  in  the  light  of 
this  small  manufacturer  of  boundless  happiness 
out  of  life's  commonest  furnishings,  ashamed 
of  one's  own  daily  vintage  of  care  and  per- 
plexities. 

Some  folk  object  to  our  canine  retainers  on 
the  ground  of  their  uselessness.  I  may  have 
had  some  misgivings  myself  on  this  score 
before  Keddo's  day.  Keddo  was  very  useful. 
Besides  holding  Janet  on  the  job,  and  irradiat- 
ing the  household  with  good  cheer  and  jollity, 
he  provided  a  much  needed  outlet  for  our  sup- 
pressed faculty  of  command.  We  all  require 
scope  for  this  faculty  which  gets  too  little  ex- 
ercise after  the  children  are  grown  up.  Keddo 
provided  it  in  our  case.  If  you  didn't  carry  it 
so  far  as  to  hurt  his  feelings,  he  loved  you  all 
the  more  for  ordering  him  about.  The  first 
time  I  heard  the  Master  of  the  house  sternly 
bidding  him  to  lie  down,  sir,  I  knew  his  posi- 
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tion  in  the  family  was  secure.  I  knew  it  was 
good  for  the  master  to  have  something  to  be 
firm  about  domestically,  too.  It  was  also  good 
for  Keddo.  Anyway,  he  accepted  it  as  a  part 
of  the  proper  ordering  of  affairs,  and  wagged 
his  tail  more  vociferously  at  the  master's  latch- 
key than  almost  anybody's,  which  Avas  a  very 
good  idea  too. 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  of  Keddo's 
useful  little  ways  was  his  firm  devotion  to 
Janet  at  meal-time.  Solitary  meals  for  the 
maid  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  weakest 
spot  in  our  domestic  ordering,  a  thing  un- 
wholesome and  unnatural.  One  gets  hardened 
to  it  as  one  does  to  all  the  other  anomalies  of 
our  social  maladjustment,  but  never  recon- 
ciled. When  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  kitchen 
one  day  at  Janet's  lunch-hour,  and  saw  confid- 
ing, eager  little  Keddo  industriously  sitting 
up  at  her  side  soliciting  a  bite,  I  inwardly  re- 
joiced. It  might  be  bad  for  his  digestion,  but 
I  knew  it  was  good  for  hers.  I  never  heard 
her  cheerful,  high-pitched,  "He-e-e-e-"  sound- 
ing about  the  house,  without  a  grateful  sense 
that  Keddo's  discrimination  between  us  was 
along  the  humanistic  lines  of  affection,  not 
the  artificial  and  inhibiting  ones  of  social 
standing. 


THE  FAULTLESS  ADELINA 

I  HATE  to  admit  a  preference  for  doing 
things  my  own  way  simply  because  it  is 
my  own  way  after  being  advised  to  an- 
other and  better  one.  It  savors  of  obstinate 
narrow-mindedness. 

But  there  is  always  at  the  back  of  one*s 
mind  the  question  whether  the  new  and  better 
way  is  better  enough  to  compensate  for  the  cost 
of  changing,  a  point  which  is  apt  to  remain 
obscure  to  your  adviser.  It  all  really  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  how  old  you  are,  and  since 
we  have  given  up  going  by  calendar  count, 
that  is  difficult  to  determine.  We  can  make  a 
guess  at  other  people's  ages,  but  scarcely  at 
our  own  because  we  feel  so  many  different  ages 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

It  was  Adelina  who  drove  me  to  these  reflec- 
tions. It  was  she,  indeed,  who  first  brought 
home  to  me  the  horrid  suspicion  that  I  might 
unconsciously  be  drifting  behind  the  times, 
not  to  say  graying  about  the  temples  of  my 
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mind,  Adelina  was  herself  so  very  modern,  so 
very  capable. 

All  our  intimates  congratulated  us  upon 
her  installation,  and  we  congratulated  our- 
selves. It  meant  little  less  than  a  new  lease  of 
life.  Breakfast  was  on  time  once  more,  and 
there  was  cooked  porridge  to  it  instead  of  the 
crispy  things  out  of  boxes  we  had  been  pre- 
tending so  long  that  we  preferred.  Our  eggs 
(when  we  could  afford  them)  were  of  a  deli- 
cate creamy  consistency  instead  of  the  depress- 
ing solidification  we  had  become  accustomed 
to.  And  our  appetites  were  stimulated  by 
various  little  new  combinations  of  which  we 
partook  with  eagerness  and  gratitude.  Of 
course  the  bills  went  up,  but  one  mustn't  look 
gift  horses  too  closely  in  the  mouth,  especially 
those  conferred  by  a  discriminating  providence 
in  the  shape  of  energetic  Adelinas. 

When  I  first  saw  Adelina,  and  the  crisp  ele- 
gance of  her  costume — I  offered  to  call  her  by 
her  second  name,  INIiss  Croake,  but  she  was 
much  too  modern  for  that.  She  merely 
laughed  and  said  to  call  her  whatever  we  liked. 
Of  course  with  a  name  like  that  one  might  well 
hesitate. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  grammar  I  might 
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have  suspected  her  of  being  a  B.  A.  in  dis- 
guise, seeking  back-door  material  for  articles 
on  the  inequalities  of  our  industrial  system, 
or  something  equally  formidable.  But  her 
manner  of  speech  saved  the  situation  to  me. 
It  was  the  only  point  at  which  I  wasn't  cowed 
by  a  sense  of  her  superiority,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, she  didn't  know  that  and  I  couldn't 
tell  her. 

Grammar  is  certainly  a  great  moral  support 
to  one  under  some  embarrassing  situations. 

It  had  always  been  my  theory  that  the 
women  who  help  in  our  households  should  "be 
encouraged  to  attach  themselves  to  the  world 
without,  to  be  persons  in  their  own  right  as 
well  as  instruments  of  service  to  others.  TEat 
is  a  responsibility  domestic  assistance  entails, 
a  point  at  which  it  vitally  differs  from  the 
less  personal  relationship  of  the  office  or  shop. 
The  business-girl  sells  definite  portions  of  her 
time  and  remains  arbiter  of  the  rest.  The  girl 
in  what  is  called  "service"  enters  her  employ- 
er's household  for  practically  all  of  her  time, 
and  her  life  while  there  is  largely  controlled 
and  bounded  by  the  character  of  that  home. 
As  she  ministers  to  personal  wants,  so  is  she 
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entitled  to  personal  interest  and  aid  in  return. 
So  at  least  it  has  seemed  to  me. 

But  I  quickly  found  that  any  little  exten- 
sion of  this  kind  that  I  had  been  able  to  make 
in  previous  connections,  were  superfluous  in 
Adelina's  case.  She  was  quite  able  to  look 
after  herself,  and  indeed,  I  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  activities  of  my  own  social  life 
would  not  have  appeared  both  meager  and 
tame  to  her.  She  was  a  member  of  several 
girls'  clubs,  she  went  to  private  dances,  and 
sang  in  the  choir  of  her  church  on  Sundays. 
She  had  a  fine  voice  and  I  began  to  feel  con- 
scious of  a  sneaking  snobbishness  in  not  asking 
her  to  sing  for  the  family  in  the  evenings  after 
the  dishes  were  done,  while  I  played  the  accom- 
paniments. But  I  didn't,  whether  from  fear 
of  what  the  family  would  say,  or  what  she 
would  do,  I  don't  Imow.  I  am  a  miserable 
coward  in  spots,  and  the  20th  century  house- 
keeper in  Canada  gets  past  having  any  private 
feelings  of  her  own,  or  at  least,  consulting 
them. 

The  arrangement  of  our  Sunday  as  it  re- 
lated to  culinary  affairs  had  to  be  revised  to 
fit  in  with  Adelina's  requirements.  She  was 
very  cheerful  about  it.     She  didn't  insist,  she 
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merely  suggested.  Cheerfulness  was  one  of 
her  strong  points,  as  it  is  of  all  really  modern 
people.  Of  course  we  rearranged  ourselves 
with  as  good  a  semblance  of  it  on  our  own 
part  as  we  could  muster.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  excellence  of  our  midday  repast  suffered 
at  all.  Adelina  was  far  too  capable  to  allow 
that.  But  it  was  attended  by  a  certain  sense 
of  gloom  unknown  to  us  hitherto.  Whether 
this  was  because  Adelina  waited  on  us  in  her 
best  attire,  or  proceeded  from  the  mere  fact 
of  her  having  been  at  Church  when  we  hadn't, 
I  cannot  say.  Superior  virtue  often  does  have 
a  depressing  effect,  particularly  when  coupled, 
as  it  was  in  Adelina's  case,  with  an  invincible, 
though  restrained,  consciousness  of  the  same. 
Situations  you  can  explain  are  never  quite  so 
hard  to  bear  as  those  you  suffer  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  delicately-tempered,  but  subtly  re-> 
proachful  silence. 

Adelina  had  no  faults  and  revealed  no 
lapses — except  the  grammatical  ones  before 
alluded  to,  which,  of  course,  had  no  humbling 
virtue,  since  she  wasn't  aware  of  them.  Every- 
thing she  did  turned  out  well,  and  everything 
she  elected  not  to  do  turned  out  better  than 
if  she  had  done  it.    Providence  seemed  always 
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to  favor  her  side.  The  weather-vane  (like 
that  of  the  Germans  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war)  seemed  ever  to  be  pointing  in  her  direc- 
tion. Her  mayonnaise  was  equal  to  mine  (or 
accounted  so)  and  made  by  a  simpler  process. 
Her  blends  of  Aoih:  substitutes  were  varied,  ac- 
ceptable and  afforded  material  for  much  con- 
versation at  the  family  board.  Her  repertoire 
in  ringing  the  changes  upon  fish  seemed  inex- 
haustible, and  when  Mrs.  Bland,  who  prides 
herself  upon  her  all-sufficiency  as  a  house- 
keeper, asked  me  for  my  recipe  for  caramel 
custard,  I  felt  the  climax  had  been  reached. 
I  soared  in  the  reflected  glory  of  Adelina's 
capability. 

Of  course,  there  were  times  when  I  felt 
uneasy.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
Periodic  visitations  to  the  larder  I  found  were 
neither  expected  nor  desired.  I  reasoned  with 
myself.  It  is  merely  "interrupted  habit,"  I 
said  severely,  "and  a  sign  of  on-coming  age. 
You  are  growing  inelastic.  Accept  the  good 
the  gods  provide,  and  show  yourself  worthy 
of  them." 

So  I  went  no  more  to  the  bread-box  or  re- 
frigerator except  when  Adelina  was  out,  and 
then  these  were  always  above  reproach. 
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Adelina  was  out  a  good  deal;  neaily  every 
evening,  in  fact,  when  it  didn't  rain  and  some- 
times when  it  did.  Her  friends  often  brought 
her  back  in  motors  which  champed  and  snorted 
under  our  bed-room  windows  with  what 
seemed  to  me  unnecessary  violence  consider- 
ing the  hour,  which  would  be  around  11.30 
P.M.  Not  that  I  minded  for  myself  at  all, 
but  only  on  the  neighbors'  account.  They 
probably  knew  better  what  was  going  on  than 
I  did,  and  I  hate  to  be  an  object  of  neighbor- 
hood interest.  You  could  hear  the  clatter  of 
voices  through  the  stutters  of  the  machiije, 
and  an  occasional  laugh — then  Adelina  would 
run  up  the  front  steps  in  great  spirits.  She 
always  preferred  the  front  steps  on  these  occa- 
sions, and,  of  course,  I  said  nothing.  What 
was  there  to  say?  Aren't  we  living  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  fighting  for  democracy? 

What  really  jarred  on  me  was  the  exagger- 
ated effect  of  silence  with  which  Adelina  made 
her  way  up  to  her  own  room  after  she  remem- 
bered that  it  was  11.45,  just  as  if  the  thunder- 
ous explosions  from  without  had  contributed 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  her  whereabouts. 
It  is  the  indirect  imputation  of  imbecility  that 
most  deeply  wounds  our  feelings  in  this  world. 
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"I  am  not  going  to  take  dowTi  the  parlor 
curtains  this  spring,"  I  said  to  Adelina,  when 
we  went  over  house-cleaning  plans,  "another 
tubbing  will  probably  finish  them,  and  if  we 
leave  them  till  fall,  they  will  put  us  through 
one  more  season  at  least." 

Adelina  cast  a  meditative  eye  over  the  win- 
dows. There  were  four  of  them,  large,  old- 
fashioned  windows  more  or  less  subdued  by 
the  voluminous  folds  of  eight  long  lace  cur- 
tains. She  said  nothing.  A  more  suspicious 
mind  might  have  gathered  uneasiness  from  this 
fact,  but  I  didn't.  It  never  occurred  to  me  but 
that  Adelina  would  rejoice  to  be  spared  the 
toil  and  anxiety,  incident  upon  the  process  of 
"doing  up"  four  pair  of  extensive  curtains  ad- 
vanced on  the  road  to  oblivion.  But  I  had  not 
yet  exhausted  the  resources  of  Adelina's 
character. 

When  I  descended  to  breakfast  one  fine 
morning  a  week  or  so  later  what  were  my  feel- 
ings to  behold  the  parlor  windows  denuded  of 
their  hangings,  staring  at  me  in  that  bald, 
harsh  way  windows  have  when  their  draperies 
are  gone!  After  the  first  shock,  I  decided  to 
\v3.\t  before  speaking  with  the  vigor  circum- 
stances certainly  invited,  and  during  the  prog- 
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ress  of  the  meal  had  time  to  reflect  that  very 
probably  the  curtains  were  only  being  aired  in 
the  back  yard,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  I  had 
held  in. 

But  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  laundry  where 
Nooks  was  operating  with  her  usual  energy 
and  determination,  revealed  at  the  first  glance 
the  tragic  fact  that  all  eight  curtains  were 
already  in  the  tub,  and  at  the  mercy  of  those 
ruthless  red  arms.  The  uselessness  of  protest 
strove  with  my  astonishment,  rendering  me 
dumb. 

"Why  I — there  must  be  some  mistake,"  I 
began  when  I  recovered  speech.  "The  cur- 
tains are  getting  so  old,  I'm  afraid  they  may 
give  way." 

Nooks'  steamy  countenance  beamed  on  me. 
"They'll  be  all  right.  Mum,"  she  said  opti- 
mistically, slithering  the  limp  masses  around 
in  the  suds.  "Yuh  c'n  depend  on  it  an'  make 
yersef  aisy,  I  won't  riddle  'em  no  more  'n  c'n 
be  helped."  Whereat  realizing  my  helpless- 
ness, I  shuddered  and  withdrew. 

It  has  been  my  habit  of  late  years  to  avoid 
active  participation  in  scenes  of  domestic  up- 
heaval when  it  is  possible.  I  perceived  in 
Caroline's  time  that  my  presence  affected  little 
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and  was  apt  to  be  regarded  as  an  intrusion. 
Even  though  my  advice  might  be  received  in 
respectful  silence,  I  was  aware  that  it  was 
ignored  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned.  One 
has  more  power  sometimes  to  set  forces  In 
motion  than  to  control  them,  as  Bismarck  lived 
long  enough  to  perceive  and  lament  (and 
might  have  lamented  still  more  if  he  had  lived 
still  longer) . 

I  hesitated  a  moment  on  my  way  back 
through  the  kitchen.  I  could  see  Adelina  in 
the  front  hall,  swathed  in  apron  and  cap  of 
vivid  hue,  armed  with  a  broom  also  swathed, 
vigorously  laying  down  the  order  of  procedure 
to  Ani,  her  Finnish  understudy,  in  the  loud 
tones  we  so  futilely  adopt  in  speaking  to  for- 
eigners. Whether  it  was  cowardice  or  wis- 
dom, I  don't  know,  but  resigning  the  contest, 
I  ignominously  fled  up  the  back  stairs  and  let 
things  take  their  course. 

"It  would  do  no  good  now,"  I  reflected  un- 
easily, "and  it  might  do  harm." 

I  deliberately  dressed  and  went  downtown. 
I  lunched  at  the  Ladies'  Club,  telephoning 
home  that  I  wouldn't  be  back.  I  knew  this 
would  suit  Adelina's  plans,  but  I  had  to  do 
it  because  it  suited  mine  even  better. 
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I  did  odds  and  ends  until  it  was  time  for 
the  War-work  Committee  in  the  afternoon, 
where  there  was  such  divergence  of  opinion 
about  whether  we  needed  the  services  of  a  pro- 
fessional cutter-out  or  not,  and  such  a  heated 
discussion  over  it  that  it  quite  "took  my  mind 
off."  It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  I  got 
home.  I  looked  at  the  windows  from  the 
street  corner,  fully  expecting  to  see  the  blinds 
drawn  dismally  down  to  hide  their  ugly  bare- 
ness. But  behold,  they  were  smilingly,  trium- 
phantly up  and  snowy  folds  revealed  within! 

I  hastened  on.  When  I  stepped  into  the 
cool,  fresh  parlor,  and  saw  how  renovated  and 
sweet  and  inviting  it  was,  I  found  my  wrath 
giving  place  to  astonishment.  By  what 
necromancy  had  Adelina  achieved  this  ?  Closer 
scrutiny  moreover  revealed  surprisingly  few 
holes  to  be  darned,  considering. 

I  went  upstairs  in  a  perplexed  frame  of 
mind.  Adelina  had  deliberately  disobeyed  me 
and  with  every  appearance  of  carrying  things 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  wondered  how 
I  ought  to  meet  such  a  situation.  I  hope,  as 
I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  I  am  not  so 
narrow-minded  as  to  refuse  to  accept  a  better 
way  than  my  own  simply  because  it  isn't  my 
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own.  But  there  are  other  and  more  subtle 
considerations.  I  had  become  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  Adelina  to  know  that  if  I 
made  any  condemnatory  remarks  upon  her 
having  taken  the  matter  so  vigorously  into 
her  own  hands,  she  would  simply  gaze  past  me 
with  that  quiet  look  of  one  who  knows  and  is 
satisfied  to  know,  her  own  mind.  I  should 
feel  about  six  years  old  and  retire  with  the 
assumption  of  a  dignity  there  was  nothing  vis- 
ible to  support. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  came  down  heavy 
and  upbraided  Adelina  with  breaking  my  ex- 
press orders — well,  she  might  go  so  far  as  to 
shrug.  She  would  in  her  mind,  anyway,  and 
leave  me  the  sense  of  being  an  unreasonable 
self-opinionated,  narrow-minded  cat,  or  kitten, 
at  the  very  least. 

On  the  whole,  it  seemed  better  not  to  say 
anything,  and  this  was  the  course  I  finally 
adopted — or  shrunk  into,  rather.  But  it  left 
me  with  a  frustrated,  wrung-out  sort  of  feel- 
ing that  didn't  contribute  to  self-respect. 

Now  this  brings  me  to  the  crux  of  the  tale. 
How  far  shall  we  resign  the  ordering  and  ar- 
ranging of  our  own  particular  bit  of  earth  to 
the  domination  of  another?    How  far  should 
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experience  and  age  give  way  before  the  trium- 
phant advance  of  confident  youth?  In  short, 
how  far  should  I  give  in  to  Adelina?  If  she 
hadn't  been  superior,  of  course,  the  matter 
would  be  simplified.  But  she  was  superior  (in 
certain  respects)  and  she  knew  it.  What  she 
didn't  know,  and  what  complicated  the 
situation  (it  generally  is  what  people  don't 
know  that  complicates  the  situation)  was 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  reflex  ac- 
tion; that  her  advance  necessitated  my  re- 
treat, her  strengthening  in  a  realm  that  didn't 
belong  to  her,  my  relative  weakening.  It's  .a 
very  complex  world.  We  fumble  through  it 
as  best  we  can,  fumbling  away  most  of  our 
happiness  in  the  process.  That's  why  age  is 
wont  to  grow  reluctant  and  timorous.  It  fears 
to  tread  down  what  it  cannot  revive. 

I  watched  the  reins  of  my  household  gradu- 
ally being  transferred  to  Adelina's  tightening 
grasp,  with  growing  dismay.  It  was  all  so 
imperceptibly  done  (on  her  part),  that  there 
was  no  outstanding  point  to  take  hold  of.  I 
recalled  the  remark  of  a  gentle  old  lady  I 
Imew  who  in  her  infrequent  observations  gen- 
erally hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head,  "What 
I  say  is,  where  will  it  lead  to?" 
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The  increasing  length  of  our  accounts,  the 
substitution  of  dishes  leaning  to  Adelina's 
preferences  instead  of  ours,  and  the  more 
rapid  pace  of  life  generally  under  Adelina's 
exhilarated  sway,  led  me  to  a  very  frequent 
revolving  of  that  question,  "Where  will  it  lead 
to?"  To  a  drastic  change  of  some  sort,  I 
knew,  but  on  whose  initiative  I  knew  not. 
Could  I  summon  strength  of  will  and  courage 
to  discharge  Adelina?  And  on  what  grounds? 
— for  being  a  paragon  with  the  potential 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  paragon?  Must  I 
lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  not  being 
able  to  live  with  my  superiors?  Of  preferring 
the  gratification  of  my  personal  pride  to  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  my  household? 
That,  I  knew,  was  the  aspect  in  which  it  would 
present  itself  to  Adelina,  and  in  which  she, 
in  her  turn,  would  present  it  to  the  world  at 
large. 

But  it  was  Adelina  herself  (of  course)  who 
solved  the  problem.  She  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  gently  but  capably.  She  broke  it  to 
me  that  she  felt  obliged  to  accept  an  eligible 
position  that  had  been  offered  to  her  nearer 
the  church  around  which  so  many  of  her  con- 
stantly growing  social  responsibilities  centered. 
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She  kindly  suggested  that  she  would  remain 
until  I  had  secured  a  substitute.  She  was 
sorry,  so  sorry,  to  leave  us,  but  it  really  be- 
came inevitable,  she  hardly  had  a  choice. 

I  endeavored  to  conceal  the  radiance  that  I 
knew  must  illumine  my  countenance.  I  mur- 
mured what  I  could  of  regret,  and  the  effort 
we  should  make  to  bear  up  under  the  blow. 
But  I  lost  no  time  in  instituting  a  search  for 
the  substitute.  We  parted  amicably  with 
mutual  assurances  of  regard  and  but  slightly 
concealed  sympathy  on  her  part,  and  once 
more  the  green  blade  of  fresh  hope  sprung 
anew  in  the  parched  area  of  my  heart. 

But  Adelina's  deepest  thrust  was  reserved 
until  after  her  departure.  She  was  much  too 
discreet  to  "say  things,"  and  I  might  have 
hesitated  to  believe  this  had  it  not  come  to  me 
by  so  direct  and  unquestionable  a  route  and 
been  so  in  keeping  with  Adelina's  character.  It 
was  the  milkman  from  whom  it  first  emanated. 
The  milkman  and  Adelina  had  been  on  good 
terms.  His  visits  were  too  prolonged  for  any 
other  construction  and  his  rubicund  counte- 
nance too  animated  as  he  chirruped  to  his 
horse  in  haste  from  the  side  path  after  leaving 
our  back  door.    No,  it  could  not  be  doubted. 
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I  saw  it  all  in  a  glance — once  it  had  been  men- 
tioned to  me. 

Adelina  left  us  because  we  didn't  keep  a 
motor-car.  We  were  not  sufficiently  up  to 
date.  When  I  told  the  Professor  he  said, 
"Nonsense,"  with  that  particular  inflection  he 
keeps  for  news  of  an  unwelcome  or  doubtful 
character.  But  I  noticed  that  he  looked 
serious. 
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IN  endless  review  they  pass  before  me,  as 
I  look  back.  Fairfaced,  young,  of  gentle 
mien;  or  sour,  disheveled,  anxious,  lean, 
mysterious,  fat — all  sorts,  sizes  and  conditions, 
with  only  this  one  thing  in  common,  that  they 
were  down  on  their  luck.  Not  all,  indeed, 
were  consciously  that.  Some  felt  themselves 
to  be  securely  mounting  the  first  rung  of  the 
long  ladder  of  success,  and  hope  shone  visibly 
in  their  eager  faces.  But  most  of  them  were 
practically  down  and  out,  drifts  among  the 
world's  human  wastage. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  list  was  Mrs.  Horton, 
a  Heaven-sent  angel.  She  did  our  washing 
between  8.30  and  12.30  of  a  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, taking  time  for  only  one  breakfast  be- 
tween. She  made  no  trouble  in  the  kitchen, 
never  gossiped,  was  careful  of  the  soap  and 
other  perishables,  with  that  carefulness  bed' 
rocked  in  character,  of  which  we  get  so  few 
examples  in  these  troublous  times.    But  then, 
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as  I  said,  Mrs.  Horton  was  by  vocation  an 
angel,  not  a  charwoman. 

After  her  departure  from  our  laundry,  and 
I  might  add  hearts,  unspeakable  things  hap- 
pened. We  went  through  a  succession  of 
Shacktown  ladies,  each  of  whom  appeared  to 
be  in  more  desperate  circumstances  than  the 
last,  and  less  disposed  to  repair  her  fortune 
by  the  medium  of  the  washboard. 

They  began  work  about  9  a.m.  and  the  day 
for  them  drew  to  a  clore  at  3  p.m.,  the  ardors 
of  their  toil  being  mitigated  by  an  average  of 
four  meals  between.  From  varying  tinges  of 
blue  and  vellow,  our  clothes  settled  do^Mi  to 
a  permanent  and  melancholy  gray,  coming  up 
decorated  with  lively  memorials  of  the  pegs, 
which  gave  assurance,  at  least,  of  their  having 
had  a  bath  of  fresh  air. 

One  pink  and  white  young  person  with  a 
really  terrific  burr  in  her  speech,  brought  a 
six-weeks-old  infant  along  to  whose  interests 
the  clothes-basket  was  devoted,  while  the  wash- 
ing was  conveyed  to  and  fro  in  dishpans.  This 
small  accessory  so  captivated  the  somewhat 
impressionable  heart  of  Janet,  and  so  many 
hours  were  spent  in  nursing  and  exchanging 
confidences  over  it,  that  after  the  second  trial 
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I  felt  obliged  to  take  measures  against  its 
reappearance. 

Following  her  came  another  East-ender 
who  sandwiched  us  in  between  the  hours  de- 
voted to  her  regular  work  which  was  scrub- 
bing in  banks.  Despair  drove  me  to  this  ar- 
rangement— despair  and  hope,  for  I  had  been 
promised  a  sixth  share  in  a  highly  recom- 
mended and  highly  accomplished  English 
laundress  about  to  confer  her  services  on  needy 
Canadians.  So  I  temporized  with  the  bank 
lady  pending  the  arrival  of  the  English  spe- 
cialist to  whom  I  looked  forward  with  an  ardor 
fully  justified  by  her  subsequent  ministra- 
tions. There  was  one  drawback.  There 
always  is.  She  was  averse  to  giving  general 
assistance  in  the  house,  and  as,  under  her  ex- 
pert management,  the  washing  didn't  extend 
very  far  into  the  day,  time  hung  weary  upon 
her  hands. 

"Of  course,  Mem,  in  Hengland,  there  would 
be  maids  for  hall,"  she  explained.  "An  'ouse 
like  this  would  'ave  three  of  them,  at  the 
very  least.  Hit's  different  hout  'ere — "  an  ob- 
servation with  which  my  own  more  extended 
experience  tallies. 

Circumstances  began  to  improve  under  her 
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able  ministrations,  and  our  spirits  revived. 
The  complexion  of  our  raiment  became  several 
degrees  lighter,  verging  on  respectability, 
when  on  the  eve  of  her  fifth  visit,  I  received 
a  note  containing  the  information  that,  as  she 
never  had  a  moment  to  herself  any  more,  she 
was  dropping  off  some  of  the  work,  and  she 
hoped  I'd  suit  mj^self  elsewhere. 

It  certainly  was  a  blow.  I  sought  in  vain 
for  the  cause.  M3'  treatment  of  her,  in  remi- 
niscent candor,  seemed  to  me  exemplary.  I 
couldn't  improve  on  it.  I  had  paid  well,  and 
inquired  into  the  ages,  ailments  and  even  the 
dispositions  of  her  numerous  progeny  with  in- 
terest, not  to  say  enthusiasm.  I  had  presented 
her  with  cast-offs  for  the  same  and  refrained 
from  giving  her  the  good  advice  that  trembled 
on  my  tongue.  There  was  nothing  I  could 
reproach  myself  with;  I  was  fain  to  fall  back 
upon  that  reflection,  the  final  resort  of  per- 
plexed well-doers.  As  for  Janet,  her  frank 
and  dismayed  astonishment  proved  her  guilt- 
less of  offense.  No,  it  must  be  even  as  our 
specialist  had  said.  She  didn't  want  so  much 
work,  and  our  place  being  farthest  away  from 
her  own  abode,  we  were  the  first  to  be  dis- 
charged, 
for  the  cause.    My  treatment  of  her  in  remi- 
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Next  in  the  long  succession  came  a  person 
of  such  belligerent  aspect  that  she  positively 
intimidated  me. 

Her  name  was  Gallegar  and  she  could  draw 
her  beetling  brows  down  in  a  gaze  so  concen- 
tratedly  fierce  that  I  quailed  under  it.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  Janet  didn't.  She  simply 
remarked  nonchalantly  that  Mrs.  Gallegar 
acted  queer-like  but  meant  no  harm.  I  was 
glad  for  this  assurance.  It  helped  to  give  me 
confidence. 

The  vigor  of  her  ministrations  atoned  some- 
Avhat  for  the  difficulties  of  our  intercourse.  I 
presented  her  at  strategic  intervals  with  super- 
fluous clothing  which  had  a  temporarily  soften- 
ing effect.  The  brows  would  relax  and  a  less 
ferocious  aspect  confront  me.  Once  or  twice 
I  caught  hint  of  something  that  nmst  have  been 
a  smile  inside,  a  rustj^  smile  as  of  long  disuse. 

But  the  effect  of  these  offerings  was  ever 
shorter  and  shorter  lived,  and  presently  the 
unwelcome  truth  became  apparent  that  our 
star  had  crossed  its  meridian  so  far  as  Mrs. 
Gallegar  was  concerned.  She  hungered  for 
change  and  for  the  chance  to  do  despite  which 
was  one  of  the  few  pleasures  left  her.  The  ex- 
ercise of  power,  however  limited,  and  the  ex- 
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citement  that  goes  with  it,  is  necessary  for 
some  natures,  for  most  natures,  the  only  one 
left  them  for  outlet,  and  revenge  for  social  in- 
justice. Perhaps  it  is  the  most  ambitious  ones 
(which  is  but  another  name  for  quality)  who 
need  outlet  most.  It  is  a  way  of  getting  back 
at  life.  I  recognized  it  as  such  in  Mrs.  Galle- 
gar's  case,  and  felt  more  grief  than  anger 
when  she  suddenly  departed,  leaving  us  as 
badly  in  the  lurch  as  she  could  arrange  to,  with 
three  weeks'  accumulation  .of  washing  on  our 
hands  and  no  word  to  say  whether  it  was  her 
distinguished  pleasure  to  ever  come  again  or 
not.  Situations  of  this  sort  are  always  com- 
plicated by  fear  of  illness  or  other  conditions 
of  sordid  experiences  that  one  must  not  make 
harder.  So  much  better  is  it  in  a  world  like 
this  to  be  offended  than  to  give  offense.  I 
thought  it  over  carefully,  and  decided  that 
Mrs.  Gallegar  had  given  herself  the  pleasure 
of  deliberately  deserting  us. 

Events  proved  this  assumption  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  I  began  again  the  weary  search  for 
a  substitute,  denjang  Mrs.  Gallegar  the  grati- 
fication of  knowing  what  extreme  inconveni- 
ence she  had  occasioned  us.     Perhaps  I  was 
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hard-hearted.     It  would  have  been  an  unal- 
loyed joy  to  her. 

Following  this  energetic  and  belligerent 
lady  came  her  antithesis,  delicate,  attractive, 
refined  little  Mrs.  Porter — a  deserted  young 
wife  with  two  babies  to  care  for.  Her  man- 
ners were  those  of  the  parlor  rather  than  the 
laundry,  her  methods  above  suspicion,  her 
hours  and  conduct  unim|3eachable.  She 
couldn't  keep  the  clothes  up  to  her  predeces- 
sor's standard;  it  needed  a  fighting  strain  for- 
eign to  her  nature  to  do  that,  but  she  gave  of 
her  best.  Tears  trembled  on  the  curving 
lashes  as  she  revealed  bits  of  her  unhappy 
story,  or  referred  to  the  children.  The  boy 
was  clever  with  his  fingers,  already  drawing 
pictures  of  everything  he  saw.  And  the  baby ! 
She  couldn't  get  that  into  words  at  all.  She 
left  them  in  the  solitary  rented  room — blocking 
the  door  in  the  mornings  when  she  came  away. 
They  would  both  be  asleep,  what  else  could 
she  do?  The  breakfast  and  dinner? — Oh,  she 
left  some  cold  porridge  and  milk  for  them — 
the  boy  could  lift  it  doAvn,  and  some  bread  and 
butter  for  their  lunch.  The  lady  below  stairs 
had  the  key  and  would  go  and  see  to  them  if 
they  made  too  much  noise.     The  worst  was 
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the  cold.  One  dar'n't  trust  them  with  fire, 
and  these  cold  days ! 

"But  the  Creche?"  I  suggested,  really 
aghast. 

"They're  in  quarantine,  just  now,  three 
weeks,"  responded  Mrs.  Porter  wearily.  "A 
lodger's  baby  had  the  measles.  I  used  to  take 
them  to  the  Creche,  but  it's  a  long  way  for  me 
to  go  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  carfare 
jand  all." 

The  husband,  she  hinted  rather  than  said 
outright,  hadn't  liked  the  children's  noise.  It 
disturbed  him,  especially  when  they  couldn't 
afford  more  than  a  couple  of  rooms.  He  had 
been  gone  seven  months  now  and  had  written 
only  twice.  She  had  had  to  appeal  to  the 
Social  Service  Department  for  help  and  they 
were  tracing  him  up  as  they  couldn't  do  much 
for  her  so  long  as  she  had  a  husband.  "He 
won't  like  it,"  she  remarked  briefly.  "And  he 
will  laj'^  the  blame  on  me,  but  I  couldn't  help 
it."  The  brown  lashes  fluttered  and  then 
looking  straight  before-her  she  said,  "The  chil- 
dren must  be  fed." 

She  had  a  glorious  crown  of  golden-brown 
hair  piled  high  on  her  shapely  head.  Her  eyes 
were  golden-bro^vn  too,  with  liquid  lights  and 
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depths  in  them.  Nature  had  finished  her  very 
delicately,  very  lovingly  one  might  almost  say. 
Softly-tinted,  rounded,  appealing,  she  stood 
before  me  with  the  mien  and  instincts  of  a  lady 
plainly  marked,  self-unconscious,  asking  only 
the  barest  terms  of  existence  for  herself  and 
the  babies  in  the  cold,  disordered  room  she 
called  home.  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly  she  had 
made  a  mess  of  her  life.  She  didn't  blink  the 
fact. 

"I  suppose  we  didn't  realize  what  we  were 
doing,  either  of  us.  He  was  only  twenty-one 
and  I  was  eighteen.  That  was  six  years  ago. 
We  should  have  waited,  but  we  didn't  know 
any  better.    He  was  impatient." 

Again  the  leaf  was  turned  and  Mrs.  Porter 
vanished  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Regrets  and 
heart-ache  went  with  her.  Regrets  don't  do 
much  good  in  this  world,  but  it  would  be  a 
stony  heart  that  was  without  them  where 
Laundry  Ladies  are  concerned. 

It  was  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that 
before  INIrs.  Porter  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  horizon,  others,  more  influential  than  I,  or 
more  leisured,  or  both,  had  espoused  her  cause 
in  a  practical  way  that  eliminated  from  my 
consciousness    the    peace-destroying    pictures 
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of  two  cold,  and  hungry  babes  locked  in  with 
desolation  while  their  mother  did  my  washing 
for  what  had  never  before  seemed  so  much 
like  a  pittance. 

Lizzie  followed,  and  her  frank  satisfaction 
in  "doing"  for  us  was  no  small  item  in  her 
favor.  She  was  diminutive,  black-robed, 
seamy,  but  invincibly  cheerful. 

"I  ain't  what  you  might  call  a  large  person, 
Ma'am,"  she  explained  to  me,  "but  I'm  that 
wiry.  An'  ef  I  stan'  on  a  box  er  suthin'  I 
kin  reach  the  tubs  real  good." 

We  stood  her  on  a  box,  and  she  reached,  but 
all  the  best  efforts  of  her  attenuated  arms 
could  not  keep  the  linen  at  that  high-water 
mark  of  snowy  whiteness  Mrs.  Gallegar  had 
imparted.  They  soon  settled  back  to  the  dis- 
couraging tone  of  gray  with  which  I  was  only 
too  familiar. 

In  our  first  private  interview,  Lizzie  told 
her  story — or  a  story — which  contained  lively 
elements  of  romance  and  involved  numerous 
relatives  singularly  deficient  in  family  feeling. 
She  hailed  from  Pennsylvania,  but  was  "drove 
from  it"  by  cruel  circumstances  in  which  she 
figured  always  as  the  victim.  One  wept  in- 
ternally to  see  the  disordered  threads  of  ro- 
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mantic  inclination  and  blind  nature  and  mis- 
directed impulse  that  were  tangled  in  her 
narrow  experience.  She  was  like  a  bird,  a 
little,  eager  beak  of  a  face  and  tiny  claw-hands. 
She  had  the  cheerful  sufficiency  of  the  bird 
too,  whose  next  meal  will  somehow  be  found 
when  the  hour  for  it  is  due. 

"Ef  it  wasn't  for  me  havin'  no  hat,"  she 
said  with  as  near  a  look  of  dejection  as  I  ever 
saw  on  the  spry  little  face. 

"No  hat?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yaas  'M.  Me  'at  was  blowed  off  w'en  I 
was  comin'  to  Toronto  an'  I  ain't  never  got 
once  sense.  It  takes  everythin'  I  makes  to 
keep  me  goin'.  I  ain't  made  many  frens  yit, 
an'  doesn't  be  goin'  out  as  I  shud  be.  Ef  yuh 
hears  of  any  one  wantin'  a  lady  to  wash  mebby 
ye'd  jes  tell  'em  'bout  me," 

"But  whatever  do  you  do  without  a  hat, 
Lizzie?" 

"Oh,  the  Ian' -lady  she  len's  me  hern  w'en 
I  hes  far  to  come.  Its  mighty  good  of  'er. 
I'm  goin'  to  take  her  to  the  show  w'en  I  gits 
enough  ahead.'* 

I  sorted  industriously  through  sundry  boxes 
of  decayed  millinery  during  the  intervening 
week  before  Lizzie's  next  appearance,  and  had 
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a  creation  evolved  which  really  gratified  me 
very  much.  It  struck  me  as  reserved,  emi- 
nently suitable  and  yet  not  without  claim  to 
distinction.  I  wondered  if  I  had  missed  my 
vocation,  and  plans  for  home  reconstruction  of 
last  year's  hat  began  to  filter  through  my 
mind,  instead  of  letting  Madame  condemn, 
consider,  attack  and  triumph  at  a  charge  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  good  dollars. 

But  when  Lizzie  came  the  next  Monday, 
behold  she  was  already  provided  with  an  ob- 
viously new  hat — a  gigantic  structure  of  mus- 
tard-colored felt  adorned  with  a  ribbon  bow, 
a  gilt  butterfly  and  a  mustard-colored  feather 
which  waved  about  in  mid-air  dejectedly. 

I  own  to  having  felt  some  dejection  myself. 
I  was  done  out  of  an  innocent  pleasure.  Be- 
sides rendering  my  efforts  superfluous,  it  was 
such  a  fearful — but  to  be  expected,  I  kept  re- 
minding myself — example  of  Lizzie's  taste  in 
hats.  I  groaned  in  spirit  when  I  saw  it  hang- 
ing on  the  kitchen  door,  the  upper  part  of 
which  it  all  but  covered,  and  felt  out  of  sorts 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

When  I  came  to  settle  up  with  Lizzie  that 
afternoon  at  the  end  of  her  labors,  she  pre- 
sented herself  engulfed  in  her  new  acquisition. 
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and  said  with  evident  pride,  "An'  'ow  do  you 
like  me  noo  'at,  Ma'am?" 

"It's  quite  a  hat,  Lizzie,"  I  responded  eva- 
sivety,  "I'm  glad  you  were  able  to  get  your- 
self one." 

"Yaas,  'M.  I  got  it  at  the  15-cent  store, 
'M.  Do  yuh  think  its  becomin'?  Me  land- 
lady, she  thinks  its  awful  nice." 

I  certainly  was  taken  aback.  Fifteen  cents  I 
I  perceived  that  there  are  resources  reserved 
for  downtown  economists,  quite  outside  the 
realms  of  my  personal  experience. 

Lizzie  didn't  last  long.  She  departed  -as 
blithely  as  she  came.  I  tried  to  keep  in  touch 
with  her  for  a  time,  but  life  presents  too  huge 
a  surface  in  its  modern  aspect  for  one  to  fol- 
low far  the  flotsam  of  its  currents.  So  the 
little  creature  drifted  from  sight  and  was  lost 
again. 

But  about  two  years  after  I  had  forgotten 
her  second  name,  she  sprung  her  greatest  sur- 
prise and  triumph  on  Catherine  and  me.  She 
came  to  see  us  one  fine  afternoon  with  as 
bonnie  and  blue-eyed  a  girl  baby  on  her  arm 
as  you  would  see  in  a  day's  march.  At  first 
we  couldn't  take  it  for  real,  but  Lizzie  chir- 
ruped to  it  with  the  unmistakable  hall-marks 
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of  genuine  ownership,  and  the  round-eyed, 
pretty  thing  clung  to  her  as  only  baby  ^rms 
cling  to  mother-necks.  Its  name  was  Anna- 
bella,  and  it  was  fourteen  months  old  and 
wore  a  white  dress  and  was  undeniably  real. 
Lizzie's  face  had  a  proud  and  happy  look  save 
when  "he"  came  into  the  conversation.  Then 
it  clouded.  "He"  appeared  to  be  a  coal- 
heaver  by  trade  and  came  home  "that  dirty 
there  was  no  doin'  anythin'  wi'  'im,  an'  no- 
buddy  couldn't  keep  the  room  lookin'  tidy- 
like." 

After  this  surprising  eruption  of  domes- 
ticity, Lizzie,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  long 
train,  passed  on  into  oblivion.  I  took  her  ad- 
dress and  sent  the  baby  some  things,  but  heard 
no  more  of  them. 

I  like  to  dwell  upon  that  last  picture  of 
Lizzie  with  her  little  scrawny  neck  encircled 
by  dimpled  arms,  and  shy  baby  eyes  peering 
around  it  at  the  strange  lady.  It  was  an  as- 
suaging interlude  in  the  long  list  of  denials  life 
had  dealt  out  to  her,  a  green  and  tender  blade 
springing  in  the  bleak  garden  of  her  experi- 
ence. 

Then  there  was  Bleason,  the  elusive,  the 
capable,  the  inscrutable.     She  merits  a  whole 
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cliapter  to  herself.  She  "did"  for  us  off  anH 
on  for  several  years  and  then  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared without  explanation  other  than  that 
contained  in  an  observation  made  to  me  a  few 
weeks  previous,  to  the  effect  that  the  paths  of 
destiny  might  cross  and  recross,  or  run  along- 
side for  years,  and  then  separate  for  ever.  It 
was  a  i)rophetic  remark. 

Bleason  loved  the  mysterious,  the  elusive. 
She  enjoyed,  if  not  the  appearance  of  evil, 
certainly  that  dimness  under  which  it  best 
thrives.  It  supplied  a  certain  need  of  her  sup- 
pressed nature  to  be  round-about  and  indirect. 
It  afforded  her  the  vicarious  savor  of  life.  It 
gave  her  a  fictitious  feeling  of  importance.  I 
never  tried  to  dig  her  out  of  her  little  secrecies, 
and  to  this  I  attribute  the  fact  of  her  stand- 
ing by  us  so  long.  For  it  was  part  of  her 
code  to  appear  and  disappear,  leaving  trails 
of  uncertainty  behind.  It  was  her  way  of 
achieving  variety  and  self-importance.  She 
would  never  give  me  her  address.  It  savored 
of  dark  and  devious  ways  not  to  do  so,  and  it 
was  an  immense  nuisance.  This  was  probably 
what  she  did  it  for.  Sometimes  I  almost  did 
suspect  her  of  the  guilty  past  she  seemed  to 
indicate,    but    never    quite.      Her    histrionic 
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abilities  were  too  pronounced  for  her  to  be 
anything  she  tried  to  make  you  think  she 
was.  She  loved  big  words  and  used  them  with 
the  glib  mispronunciation  of  one  who  reads 
but  doesn't  converse.  Once,  unloiown  to  her, 
I  saw  her  lean  her  broom  against  the  lace  cur- 
tains in  the  living-room  and  peer  with  her 
short-sighted  eyes  along  the  shelves  of  the 
book-case.  She  took  one  down  in  a  quick, 
secretive  way  and  ran  over  the  pages.  Her 
sleeves  were  rolled  up  and  her  head  swathed  in 
part  of  a  retired  sheet.  Her  spectacles  re- 
flected the  light  like  diminutive  panes  of  glass. 
She  moved  with  the  swift,  furtive  gestures  of 
one  self-accused.  With  a  little  inner  pang  I 
noted  the  book  that  had  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. It  was  Hardy's  "Life's  Little  Ironies." 
Once,  just,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  real 
Bleason  beneath  the  camouflage.  A  very  un- 
pleasant incident  in  our  household  was  re- 
ported to  me,  in  which  circumstances  seemed 
j  to  implicate  Bleason.  It  became  my  duty  to 
interrogate  her  and  to  drop  the  tone  of  friendly 
casualness  which  mostly  governed  our  inter- 
course. I  spoke  very  frankly  indeed,  not  as 
mistress  to  maid,  but  as  person  to  person. 
Somehow  Bleason  could  be  approached  on  no 
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other  terms.  When  I  had  made  my  position 
clear,  Bleason  turned  to  me  with  her  habitual 
air  of  furtiveness  dropping  from  her  like  a 
cloak  and  said  simply. 

"You  have  asked  me  a  question.  Instead  of 
replying,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  another.  I 
have  been  in  your  employ  for  nearly  five  years. 
Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  mistrust  me 
before,  or  think  me  capable  of  such  a  thing 
as  this  you  practically  accuse  me  of?" 

Somehow,  I  acquitted  her  in  my  heart, 
though  proof  of  her  innocence  I  never  had.  It 
was  not  long  afterwards  that  our  "paths  sepa- 
rated never  to  cross  again."  Possibly  it  was 
due  to  my  suspicion. 

I  saw  her  once  after  her  sudden  departure. 
We  were  on  the  same  car  coming  up  Spadina. 
She  sat  in  unmoved  silence,  neither  avoiding 
nor  evading  me.  She  simply  looked  through 
me  as  if  I  wasn't  there.  It  was  admirably 
done,  a  clever  bit  of  acting.  We  got  off  at 
Bloor  and  stood  side  by  side.  She  was  going 
West,  I  East.  But  there  was  no  slightest 
gleam  of  recognition  and  I  couldn't  but  reflect 
what  a  fine  stage  artist  had  been  lost  to  the 
world  in  Bleason. 

We  are  at  present  in  Mrs.  'Enery  Hed- 
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wards'  capable  charge.  She  is  energetic  in 
the  pursuance  of  her  calling,  and  interlards  it 
with  much  general  conversation  to  which  for- 
tunately strict  attention  is  not  at  all  essential. 
She  wears  a  large  piece  of  brown  paper  pinned 
across  her  ample  shoulders,  bein'  as  she  cheer- 
fully says,  her  honly  weak  spot.  Her  rubi- 
cund countenance  is  a  guarantee  of  wholesome- 
ness  and  honest  labor,  not  above  its  task.  She 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  English  product  at  its 
best,  bred  to  its  lot  and  contented  therewith. 
She  is  a  confirmed  optimist.  When  that  most 
inopportune  and  unpatriotic  shower  boomed 
down  upon  us  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.  on  October 
28th  just  as  the  bells  were  ringing  in  the  Vic- 
tory Loan  Campaign,  Mrs.  Edwards  was 
gazing  through  a  rain-bedimmed  window  in 
our  laundry  at  the  drenched  regions  of  the 
back  yard  which  did  not  invite  to  the  hanging 
out  of  a  prospective  washing.  With  a  beaming 
countenance  she  turned  to  Catharine  and  re- 
marked, "This  must  mean  showers  o'  blessin's 
on  the  Victory  Loan,"  a  sentiment  I  could  not 
help  repeating  in  the  hearing  of  the  young 
pessimist  of  seventeen  we  are  raising  who  had 
earlier  observed  gloomily  that  Providence 
seemed  always  on  the  wrong  side  of  this  war. 
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Life  to  Mrs.  Edwards  is  a  continuous  per- 
formance full  of  color  and  adventure  and  un- 
expectedness, which  arrange  themselves  in 
entertaining  drama.  She  always  has  new  in- 
terests to  talk  of,  ncAv  episodes  to  relate. 

"Me  son-in-law,  'e's  got  'is  lawful  discharge 
from  the  Harmy.  Now  ain't  that  good !  An* 
nothin'  much  wrong  \vi  'im  neither,  jest  a  bit 
o'  gassin'.  E'll  come  hall  right  in  time.  'E 
don't  talk  much  habout  things  hover  beyant, 
and'  p'rhaps  hits  just  as  well." 

"Me  youngest  daughter — I've  jis'  the  two 
on  'em — she's  ben  takin'  up  with  a  returned 
solgier  that's  lost  'is  laig,  an'  the  laig  they  give 
'im  don't  fit,  an'  'e's  bordering  one  for  'imself. 
Now  ain't  that  jes'  too  bad! — got  to  buy  'is 
own  laig.  Well,  my  daughter,  she's  took  up 
with  'im.  Wat  dy'ye  think  o'  that?  Would 
ye  be  lettin'  'er  go  on  with  'im  ef  you  wus  me?" 

Naturally  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  be 
patriotic  and  put  in  a  w^ord  for  the  unknown 
suitor  who  was  in  difficulty;  but  catching  my 
drift,  Mrs.  Edwards  intercepted  me  before  I 
had  actually  committed  myself. 

"Look  'ere,  Gryce,  I  says  to  'er  las'  night. 
Don't  you  be  marryin'  trouble,  I  says.  Will 
'e  be  hable  to  provide  a  good  'ome  for  yuh? 
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That's  w'at  j^er  to  be  thinkin'  habout,  says  I. 
'E's  talkin'  o'  goin'  West  onto  a  farm,  but 
w'at  c'n  a  man  wi'  honly  one  good  laig  do  wi' 
the  farmin'?  says  I.  'Ef  yuh  marry  trouble 
it'll  be  on  yer  own  'ead,  an'  ye  can't  lay  no 
blame  onto  me.  I've  warned  ye,  now,  I  says." 
Once  more  I  felt  the  j^awning  gulf  of  our 
different  points  of  view  stretch  its  dark  length 
before  us.  INIy  shallow  optimism  could  not 
bridge  that  abyss.  Of  course,  "the  livin'  "  was 
the  matter  of  supreme  importance.  To  it, 
both  love  and  patriotism  must  bow.  I  was 
silent  before  the  flash  in  Mrs.  Edwards'  keen 
eye,  as  I  ever  am  silenced  and  heart-smitten 
by  the  iron-heeled  problems  which  confront 
and  shape  the  lives  of  those  who  serve. 
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WHEN  I  mention  Catherine  to  out- 
siders, I  call  her  the  housekeeper. 
No  one  with  a  sense  of  humor  could 
construe  her  into  a  "maid."  She  is  of  the 
square-rigged,  ponderous  type  with  a  much- 
lamented  leaning  towards  what  she  calls 
"fleshiness."  Being  convinced  that  early  in- 
dulgence in  porridge  conduced  to  this  unde- 
sired  amplitude,  she  now  eschews  all  cereals, 
breakfasting  on  more  substantial  substitutes 
with  a  preference  for  bacon.  She  has  a  sus- 
picion too,  that  water  makes  people  fat,  and 
so  confines  herself  to  tea  and  coffee  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  cream,  feeling  sorry  for 
herself  sometimes  on  account  of  the  privation. 
She  suffers  from  the  misfortune  of  looking 
about  ten  years  older  than  she  really  is,  though 
relentless  time  has  already  brought  her  along 
to  the  shady  side  of  thirty-five.  She  veers 
slightly  from  side  to  side  as  she  walks,  plant- 
ing her  square-toed  boot  down  firmly,  as  in- 
deed, she  has  need  to. 

180 
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English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Scandinavian  we 
have  suffered  more  or  less  hopefully  and  un- 
gladly  in  turn.  Catherine  is  plain  Canadian. 
She  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ontario,  and  has  a 
disposition  to  regard  milk»  butter  and  eggs 
as  staples  of  diet  instead  of  luxurious  acces- 
sories. She  has  a  conservative  mind  toward 
new  ideas.  They  seem  to  her  superfluous  and 
peace-disturbing.  She  loves  the  settled  track, 
the  well-worn  ruts  of  dailiness.  She  resented 
the  introduction  of  the  fireless-cooker,  and 
looked  upon  the  electric-washer  as  an  unneces- 
sary and  dangerous  complication  to  life.  She 
is  inhospitable  to  any  delicately-veiled  allu- 
sions to  the  duty  of  Canadian  kitchens  in  time 
of  war.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  excep- 
tions. Rice  is  one;  she  prefers  its  use  as  a 
vegetable  instead  of  potatoes.  She  likes 
canned  tomatoes  for  the  same  reason,,  better 
than  fresh.  It  saves  peeling.  There  are  a  few 
points  such  as  these  where  Catherine's  men- 
tality works,  but  in  the  main  it  is  impervious. 

Besides  being  voluminous  and  square- 
rigged,  so  to  speak,  Catherine  carries  out  in 
other  details  the  illusion  of  uncompromising 
austerity.  The  firm  line  of  her  close-shut  lips 
is  like  unto  a  visible  bar  of  conscience  at  which 
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you  stand  accused  with  every  probability  of 
guilt.  But  Catherine,  like  George  Eliot's  little 
Hettie,  has  inherited  a  cast  of  countenance 
with  which  her  nature  doesn't  tally,  for  there  is 
in  her  somewhere  a  belying  "soft  spot,"  a  point 
of  timidity  and  self-distrust  which  makes  her 
a  pawn  in  the  big  game,  never  a  mover  of 
pawns.  Yet  this  weakness,  while  it  may  ac- 
count for  the  subordinate  nature  of  her  role, 
undoubtedly  contributes  to  her  value  in  that 
role,  for  Catherine  never  obtrudes  her  own 
opinion,  or  has  any  superfluous  accretion  of 
obstinacy  to  work  off  on  you.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  plasticity  and  deference  to  others 
goes  farther  to  keep  the  domestic  wheels  run- 
ning smoothly  than  many  more  outstanding 
virtues  might. 

Catherine  has  another  good  point.  She 
seldom  commits  herself  to  words.  When  she 
does  she  never  misses  fire.  Her  incisive,  and 
closely  pruned  vocabulary  would  be  invaluable 
to  a  literary  craftsman.  When  I  asked  her 
how  she  liked  the  new  blend  of  tea  (with  more 
than  a  dash  of  the  doubtful  Nippon  variety  in 
it)  that  an  over-zealous  grocer  had  insisted  on 
our  trying,  Catherine's  lips  came  together  de- 
cisively as  she  said  that  it  tasted  to  her  "kind 
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o'  wild  like."  And  when  the  new  bread  was 
on  trial  at  the  family  board  and  we  were  all 
trying  to  ignore  a  suspicion  of  moistness, 
Catherine  settled  its  fate  with  one  laconic  stab. 
It  was  too  gummy  for  her. 

The  seeming  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  me 
last  fall,  on  economical  thoughts  intent,  of 
having  the  best  bed-room  rug  reduced  and 
made  over  for  the  room  next  in  order  of  merit. 
A  somewhat  oily  gentleman,  whose  specialty 
appears  to  be  the  rehabilitation  of  discouraged 
floor-coverings,  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
entered  into  my  plan  with  enthusiasm.  He 
said  it  could  be  done  without  a  doubt  and  the 
pattern  so  successfully  carried  along  that  the 
most  observant  eye  would  not  detect  the  spots 
where  the  worn  places  had  been  removed.  This 
cheered  me,  of  course,  and  I  told  him  to  go 
ahead,  acceding  to  his  estimate  for  this  artis- 
tic transformation  in  spite  of  the  generosity  to 
himself  it  so  plainly  evidenced.  I  was  still  in 
the  glow  of  my  capital  idea  when  the  rug  came 
back,  and  tried  to  gloss  over  certain  peculiari- 
ties it  revealed  when  laid.  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  rug,  Catherine?'*  I  asked  by  way 
of  conversation  and  hoping  for  encouragement. 

But  Catherine  is  addicted  to  the  truth.    She 
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never  softens  it.  She  has  not  moved  in  fash- 
ionable circles.  She  speaks  her  mind  with 
clearness  and  precision.  She  swept  her  eye 
over  that  unfortunate  venture  of  mine,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  yields  to  no  blandishments 
and  said  oracularly,  "Looks  sort  o'  chewed-up 
lookin'  to  me." 

I  suspect  Catherine  of  a  prejudice  against 
the  war.  We  all  have  one,  of  course,  but  with 
most  of  us  it  is  localized,  while  with  her  it  is 
more  or  less  diffused.  It  is  in  its  domestic 
aspects  that  Catherine's  prejudice  is  most  ap- 
parent. She  doesn't  like  saving  bread-crusts 
and  being  particular  about  another  egg  or  two 
when  it  comes  to  the  pudding.  She  is  of  a 
generous  habit  herself,  and  left-overs  give  her 
dormant  imagination  no  upward  lift.  She 
probably  thinks  the  Food  Controller  unreason- 
able. I  am  humbly  thankful  if  she  doesn't  too 
openly  include  me.  I  am  aware  of  a  distinct 
line  of  thus  far  and  no  farther,  with  Catherine, 
and  that  it  runs  on  the  kitchen  side  of  the 
garbage  can,  but  I  have  no  eagerness  to  cross 
it.  I  am  thankful  for  my  mercies  as  they 
stand. 

But  Catherine's  idiosyncrasies  are  dimmed 
in  the  light  of  her  human  quality  which  after 
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all  is  the  ultimate  test  and  virtue.  She  is  a 
blessing  undisguised.  She  never  loses  her 
temper  no  matter  how  hard  the  East  winds 
may  blow.  She  has  no  "nerves,"  or  only  rudi- 
mentary ones,  she  is  conscientious  in  her  work 
(to  which  our  restored  Apostle  spoons  bear 
lamented  testimony,  every  vestige  of  antiquity 
having  been  removed  during  one  of  her  unex- 
pected polishing  orgies)  and  is  ever  ready 
with  the  personal  touch  which,  like  somebody's 
cocoa,  is  so  grat&ful  and  comforting.  She  will 
"carry  on"  in  some  fashion  if  left  to  her  own 
devices,  though  her  imagination  has  a  settled 
bias  in  favor  of  rice-pudding  for  the  sweet- 
course  if  I  happen  to  be  detained  downtown  or 
otherwise  detached  from  my  legitimate  duties 
of  life. 

And  she  is  invariable  with  the  rising-bell. 
These  are  great  points.  However  thin  the  ice 
over  which  she  skates  with  regard  to  the  rising- 
bell  she  has  never  yet  gone  actually  through. 
The  Professor's  Early  Class  is  an  institution 
for  which  Catherine  entertains  profound  re- 
spect— a  sentiment  indeed,  shared  by  the 
entire  household — and  it  is  no  doubt  an  aid  in 
helping  her  to  walk  the  straight  and  narrow 
path.    Breakfast  is  never  a  minute  late,  though 
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there  have  been  times  when  there  was  not  more 
than  the  fourth  of  a  minute's  leeway.  I  have 
refrained  from  making  observation  on  this 
fact  to  Catherine,  partly  in  deference  to  her 
age.  Were  she  younger,  considerations  rela- 
tive to  the  formative  effect  upon  character  un- 
doubtedly would  have  laid  a  constraining  re- 
flection upon  me  and  an  unwelcome  task. 

But  though  Catherine  suits  us,  the  fact  can- 
not wholly  be  blinked  that  we  do  not  suit  her. 
Not  that  she  is  aware  of  it.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  she  regards  herself  as  one 
in  clover,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  undeceive 
her.  The  ideal  place  for  Catherine  would  be 
one  where  there  were  children  a-plenty,  hearty 
roystering  ways  and  the  daily  ups  and  downs 
of  busy,  brimming  family-life.  She  needs  to 
be  teased  and  depended  on.  She  has  a  vast 
capacity  for  being  depended  on.  It  gets  but 
little  exercise  in  our  staid,  over-intellectualized 
household,  where  there  are  no  incontinent 
appetites  to  be  appeased  at  unlawful  hours, 
nobody  to  "track  in"  and  be  apologetic  and 
forgiven. 

Catherine  has  not  profited  by  Bro^vning's 
high  advice.  Care  does  not  irk  her  or  doubt 
fret.      No    welcomed    rebuff    turns    earth's 
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smoothness  rough  to  her.  I  regret  it,  but  I  see 
no  remedy.  If  I  turned  her  loose,  she  would 
probably  gravitate  into  another  professorial 
domain  where  her  ease  and  well-being  would 
be  as  carefully  ministered  to  as  with  us,  if  not 
more  so.  Besides,  Catherine  never  heard  of 
Browning  and  does  not  know  she  fails  to  toe 
the  philosophical  mark.  She  does  not  court 
difficulties  for  their  educational  value,  or  ever 
contrast  "The  petty  Done  with  the  Undone 
Vast,"  and  I  own  to  the  ignominy  of  an  ethical 
standard  so  low  as  to  be  glad  she  does  not. 

I  once  tried  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
Catherine.  I  donned  a  large  flowered  kitchen- 
apron  I  have,  and  devoted  an  afternoon  to 
culinary  pursuits.  We  got  on  real  friendly 
terms.  Catherine  asked  me  if  I  knew  whether 
the  lady  who  lives  next  door  but  one  was  her 
husband's  second  wife  or  not.  She  seemed  dis- 
appointed when  I  told  her  I  didn't  know  but 
I  thought  not.  I  saw  she  was  scenting  a 
romance  in  the  seeming  disparity  of  their  ages. 
She  next  reverted  to  one  of  our  numerous 
household  retainers,  a  ncAv-made  widower, 
who  has  recently  gone  into  business  for  him- 
self. The  leading  events  of  his  life  were  re- 
viewed in  turn,  the  lingering  illness  of  his  de- 
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ceased  wife  dwelt  on  with  realistic  details,  his 
regret  at  her  loss,  as  evinced  by  the  way  he 
"took  on,"  and  the  prospective  chances  for 
again  "settling."  I  perceived  that  Catherine's 
mind  was  hungering  for  the  raw  materials  of 
romance  in  which  our  household  is  singularly 
deficient.  The  Curate's  intentions  had  evi- 
dently been  a  theme  of  some  private  specula- 
tion on  her  part,  but  here  again,  I  was  obliged 
to  be  a  dampener  of  her  hopes,  for  it  is  evident 
to  all  but  the  most  determined  optimist  that 
the  Curate  has  no  intentions. 

St.  Valentine's  day  brought  Catherine,  a 
post-card,  highly  glazed,  and  colored,  repre- 
senting a  jovial,  not  to  say  sporty  gentleman, 
dancing  a  jig  with  one  extended  arm  inviting 
all  beholders  to  join  in  his  hilarity.  It  afforded 
her  no  small  gratification,  and  brought  home 
to  me  the  unwelcome  realization  that  my  sober 
(and  expensive)  Christmas  present  had  been 
wide  of  the  mark.  This  sanguine  reminder 
of  St.  Valentine's  mission  was  installed  in  a 
prominent  position  on  the  kitchen-shelf  where 
Catherine's  arrested  girlhood  takes  many  a 
sly,  and  I  doubt  not,  sustaining  glance  in  its 
direction,  glances  which  seem  to  say  that  under 
the  middle-aged  and  unromantic  exterior  there 
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still  beats  the  hopeful  and  tremulous  heart  of 
youth. 

Catherine's  ample  breast  should  have  pil- 
lowed young  Canadian  heads,  and  her  warm 
heart  concerned  itself  with  the  clacking  cares 
of  a  happy  brood.  She  would  have  made  a 
devoted  mother.  Fortunately,  it  is  doubtful 
if  she  has  any  suspicion  that  she  has  drawn  a 
blank  in  life's  lottery.  She  is  fortified  by  an 
inner  conviction  of  prosperity,  and  enjoys  an 
income  that  in  proportion  to  her  wants  I  some- 
times feel  to  be  enviable. 

If  you  were  to  meet  her  on  the  highway,  you 
would  probably  take  her  for  somebody's  best 
aunt,  she  has  such  a  heart-warming  look  of  in- 
tegrity and  dependableness.  A  very  pleasant 
and  acceptable  sight  in  these  latter  days. 

Few  there  be  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
approach  the  adventure  of  life  through  their 
own  most  direct  and  natural  channels.  Almost 
always  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  second 
choices,  second  chances.  It  is  so  with  Cather- 
ine. The  more  vital  relationships  for  which 
she  has  abundant  capacity,  she  knows  only 
vicariously.  The  wandering  tendrils  of  an 
affectionate  nature,  prohibited  natural  outlet, 
seek  some  touch  upon  reality  in  the  experience 
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of  others.  So  it  comes  that  I  deal  gently  with 
Catherine's  speculation  upon  the  neighbors, 
her  predilection  for  rice-pudding,  and  even 
with  her  fixed  idea  that  cheese  is  a  basic  supply 
for  supper. 

If  the  leaves  of  Catherine's  simple  book  of 
life  lie  more  open  to  me  than  to  herself,  it  is 
with  a  deepened  sense  of  tenderness  towards 
all  human  limitations  that  I  scan  them,  much 
as  I  should  like  to  imagine  the  Maker  of  life 
might  himself  feel  towards  the  blind  impulses, 
the  thwarted  capacities,  the  unfulfilled  desires 
that  grope  so  feebly  in  the  half-light  of  our 
dim  mortality. 


ON  BEING  ALONE  IN  THE  HOUSE 

THERE  are  some  joys  we  may  as  well 
be  prepared  to  resign  with  our  youth. 
Being  alone  in  the  house  is  one  of 
them.  Such  an  intoxication  of  sudden  expan- 
sion and  freedom  used  to  come  over  me  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  I  was  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  house,  that  I  recall  it  as  one  of  the 
most  subtle  and  delicious  experiences  of  mj^" 
childhood.  The  consciousness  of  hidden  full- 
ness in  the  cupboards,  and  labeled  stores  in  the 
cellar ;  of  bottled  sweetness  and  mulled  ravish- 
ments, almost  oppressed  me  with  its  vividness. 
All  the  secrets  of  the  house  leaped  from  their 
crannies  at  such  times,  and  became  my  famil- 
iars. I  remember  a  silk-crepe  shawl  with 
fringe  of  a  prodigious  length,  that  never  saw 
day-light  except  on  these  occasions  when  I 
paraded  my  small  person  before  the  mirror, 
engulfed  in  the  ample  folds  that  clung  about 
me  as  softly  and  caressingly  as  ever  they  had 
about  my  grandmother  even  on  her  wedding 
day. 
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The  large  tin  box  on  the  spare-room  closet 
shelf  contained  sugared  cookies,  and  what  re- 
mained of  the  marble-cake  made  annually  in 
a  milk-pan  and  of  an  exceeding  excellence. 
Why  they  should  have  been  kept  in  this  un- 
natural place,  I  know  not,  miless  it  were  as 
a  safeguard  from  mischievous  fingers  and 
tongues  that  loved  sweetness.  I  never  looked 
at  this  box,  or  appeared  aware  of  its  existence, 
when  visiting  that  closet  in  company  with 
Aunt  Janey,  but  I  somehow  knew  from  the 
beginning  that  it  was  there.  Some  things  are 
so  inherently  related  in  this  world  that  they 
find  each  other  by  involuntary  and  subcon- 
scious means. 

There  was  also  a  daguerreotype  encased 
with  some  tinted  and  florally-embellished  let- 
ters in  a  rosewood  and  pearl  writing-case  that 
reposed  on  the  "what-not"  with  other  sacred 
objects  in  the  dim,  funereal-like  parlor.  This 
picture — of  an  esthetic-looking  young  man 
with  flowing  locks  and  a  voluminous  necktie — 
I  distinctly  remember  to  have  been  shown  me 
by  the  piece  of  inquisitiveness  next  in  size 
above  me,  and  the  only  possible  motive  that 
could  have  induced  our  sacrilegious  scrutiny 
in  this  instance  must  have  arisen  in  the  knowl- 
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edge  that  had  somehow  filtered  into  our  small 
brains  that  this  matter  we  were  especially  and 
particularly  expected  to  know  nothing  of.  It 
could  not  have  been  so  many  years  after  Emer- 
son had  written  that  if  there  were  anything  a 
teacher  wished  to  conceal  from  his  pupils,  that 
thing  they  were  particularly  sure  to  be 
aware  of. 

It  must  have  been  from  memories  such  as 
these  that  a  vague  sensation  as  of  some  long 
past  sweetness,  like  the  odor  of  dried  rose 
leaves,  came  stealing  over  me  the  other  day 
when  I  found  myself  alone  in  the  house. 
Being  in  a  whimsical  humor,  I  yielded  to  the 
sensation,  and  went  downstairs  seeking  where- 
with to  celebrate  so  unusual  and  unique  an 
opportunity. 

I  first  glanced  in  at  the  parlor.  To  pound 
on  the  piano  with  both  pedals  down  was  noth- 
ing now.  The  "what-not,"  with  its  treasure- 
laden  shelves,  had  long  ago  retired  to  the  attic, 
and  the  rosewood  writing-case  had,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  come  into  my  own  possession, 
containing  nothing  more  thrilling  than  ancient 
accounts  and  old  receipted  bills. 

I  stepped  to  the  library  door  and  glanced  at 
the  row  of  books,  some  inviting,  some  accus- 
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ing.  Upon  the  top  shelf  had  always  been 
kept,  in  those  early  days,  the  volumes  most 
forbidden  and  most  desired.  We  rarely  at- 
tained them  because  among  the  diverse  attrac- 
tions a  houseful  of  forbidden  joys  offered, 
those  most  easily  accessible  in  limited  time, 
naturally  invited  first  attention.  Still  I  remem- 
ber sundry  dips  into  a  small  red  volume, 
"News  from  the  Invisible  World,"  which  I 
knew  to  be  specially  prohibited,  and  the  ac- 
companying spinal  chills,  with  something  of 
the  old-time  relish.  But  what  do  the  top 
shelves  offer  me  now?  Butler's  "Analogy," 
Paley's  "Evidences,"  Eliza  Cook's  poems, 
placed  there  by  the  master's  own  hand  when 
he  finally  went  over  the  shelves  last  spring 
after  my  repeated  threats  of  the  second-hand 
man! 

At  the  dining-room  door  I  meditated.  The 
nuts  and  raisins  in  the  closet  beyond,  offered 
no  temptation;  I  had  put  them  there  myself. 
The  jam,  newly  opened — ^had  I  not  declined 
the  same  at  breakfast?  True,  there  were  the 
Japanese  chimes  in  the  back  hall,  a  recent  ac- 
quisition. I  had  often  felt  sure  I  could  make 
a  more  cheerful  and  musical  rendering  than 
Catherine  does  when  she  summons  us  to  dine. 
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but  my  sense  of  the  proprieties  had  not  suf- 
fered me  to  make  the  trial  in  her  hearing.  I 
lifted  the  little  padded  hammer  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  wantonness  astir  in  me,  but 
the  flute-like  tone  that  answered  the  stroke 
sounded  painfully  loud  in  the  conscious  still- 
ness of  the  house,  and  I  was  horribly  afraid 
some  of  the  family  would  come  in  and  discover 
me  in  this  undignified  procedure. 

I  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  sat  down 
there.  After  all,  it  was  the  most  attractive 
place,  being  the  most  unaccustomed.  A 
vaguely  disturbing  sense,  born  of  long  experi- 
ence, that  I  ought  to  go  and  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  pantries  began  to  steal  over 
me.  I  knew  exactly  how  everything  would  be 
found  there.  The  little  bottles  of  extract,  "all 
in  a  row,"  would  be  floury  or  sticky,  the  "left- 
overs" would  remain  in  the  dishes  in  which 
they  had  made  their  debut  on  the  board.  It 
was  even  possible  the  knives  would  be  huddled 
in  a  corner,  unscoured  and  ashamed. 

Catherine,  my  faithful  retainer  and  support, 
is  the  pride  of  the  household.  She  will  not 
leave  me  nor  forsake  me,  but  even  she  has 
her  lapses,  and  it  is  the  part  of  domestic  dis- 
cretion    to    be     oblivious     at     times     when 
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large  virtues  are  in  the  balance.  My  eyes 
wandered  to  the  kettle  closet.  The  door  stood 
ajar,  and  within  I  beheld  my  new  aluminum 
"cooker"  with  as  black  a  bottom  as  ever  pot 
was  disgraced  by!  It  was  too  much.  The 
glamour  of  the  past  gave  place  to  indignation 
at  the  present.  Smarting  under  the  sense  of 
Catherine's  perfidy,  I  fell  upon  that  kettle  with 
much  zeal  and  Sapolio,  thereby  descending  to 
the  sphere  and  fulfillment  of  my  manifest 
destiny. 

Not  until  hours  after,  and  much  application 
of  brushes  and  soap  to  my  suffering  hands,  did 
I  realize  the  hardest  part  of  this  experience, 
the  real  pang,  to  be  the  disillusionment,  the 
truth  forced  home  to  me  that  I  shall  never 
again  know  in  its  completeness  and  freshness 
the  joy  of  being  alone  in  the  house. 


THE  END 
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